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By the Way— are presented to support the contentions it was found that the proposed rates will 
Next week is the last week of the —amnd facts and figures are essential for not yield more than a sufficient operating 


third Liberty Loan campaign. 

An American army is in France fight- 
ing for the principles that have made 
the United States the best country on 
earth. 


We who are at home enjoying these 
advantages should count it a privilege to 
pay 
“over there.” 


for the maintenance of our boys 


lf you haven’t bought bonds, do i 
now. If you have, buy some more, even 
if you have to pinch in some direction. 
It is the most sacred duty that confronts 
the citizen at home today. 

Is Proper Accounting of Value? 

“No telephone company should con- 
tinue to operate without an effective ac- 
counting system from which it can de- 
termine what service is being performed 
at a profit as well as that which is being 
rendered at a loss. It is contended that 
the company is operating at a loss, and 
yet there were not introduced at the hear- 
ing any figures showing the cost of per- 
forming any class of service.” 

This is a quotation from a recent de- 
cision of South Dakota Railroad 


Commission denying a rate increase. It 
illustrates 


the 


what many telephone com- 
panies have done in applying for rate in- 
Creases. Applications have been filed 


claiming that the companies are oper- 


ating 


at a loss but no figures and facts 


commissions to reach conclusions as to 
the fairness of rates. 

The South Dakota commission is not 
the only commission which has made 
rulings strongly endorsing effective ac- 
The Minnesota Rail- 


road and Warehouse Commission in the 


counting systems. 


last few weeks has issued a number of 


rulings embodying as part of its or- 
ders a requirement that an adequate sys- 
tem of records and accounts be installed 
in accordance with the uniform system 
of accounts which it has prescribed. 

_ The various public utility commissions 
have not prescribed uniform systems of 
accounts just for the purpose of making 
work for the companies. The companies 
receive benefit from the keeping of ade- 
quate accounts. 

the 


the inadequate records of the companies, 


Several of commissions, despite 
make every effort to ascertain the condi- 
tions of the company in order to make a 
For 


case, the Minnesota commission says: 


just ruling. instance, in a recent 

“Because of the condition of the rec- 
ords, compilation of the revenues and 
expenses was found very difficult and it 
was necessary to make a detailed analysis 
of all the labor performed and all mate- 
rial purchased and used during the period 
examined.” 

In another case the same commission 
comments: “The records of the company 
were found to be very incomplete as to 
After an ex- 


the cost of the plant. 


haustive examination of the records. . 


revenue to provide for the necessary op- 
erating expenses, depreciation and a fair 
return on the investment.” In approving 
the rate increase, the commission ordered 
the company to put in an adequate sys- 
tem of records. 

There is another angle to the value of 
proper accounting methods outside of the 
rate question. Recently a telephone prop- 
erty was sold. The purchaser believed 
in accounting and immediately after the 
transfer put accountants to work on the 
books of the property. 

The accountants’ investigation revealed 
that the obtained 


purchaser property 


valued at thousands of dollars more 
than he paid for it and the original owner 
was the loser—all due to improper ac- 
counting procedure. When the material 


and stock were inventoried, the result 
showed $9,000 of material unused and in 
stock which had been charged direct to 
maintenance instead of to the capital ac- 
count. 

When the accountants completed their 
work, the purchaser learned that there 
were assets to the value of $22,000, of 
which there was no record on the books 
of the former owner as they had been 
concealed by improper entries. As the 
purchase price of the property had been 
determined by the book value shown by 
the records, the purchaser in reality re- 
ceived $22,000 of property more than the 
seller knew he had—a pure loss which 
would have been saved him had his books 


been properly kept and audited. 











Your Head Indicates Your Talent 


Character Analysis Recognized as Important Factor in Predicating Nor- 
mal Tendencies and Characteristics of Men—Success Based Upon the Power 
Within and Not Outside Influence—Analyses of Well Known Telephone Men 


Your desire is to become a great 
success, for success is the ambition of ev- 
eryone. Not all persons are successful, 
but everyone could be did he but know 
the power within himself. Success lies 
within you—with you and with nobody or 
nothing else. 

The definition of success varies. It 
may be said to be the final achievement 
of that purpose in life to which a per- 
son’s endeavors or labors are directed. 
Manifestly, if a person’s efforts are 
wrongly directed, success cannot be at- 
tained— a man may be a successful engi- 
neer, but a failure as a manager, for his 
special powers would not be applied to 
greatest advantage in commercial lines. 
_ In no other industry is such a diversity 
of talents employed as in the telephone. 

The manufacturers of equipment em- 
ploy physicists , engineers, chemists, 
draftsmen, clerks of all classes, black- 
smiths, machinists, molders, woodwork- 
ers, cabinetmakers, painters, electroplat- 
ers, and, in fact, practically every trade 
is represented in the modern telephone 
manufacturing plant. In the business end 
are executives of all kinds, salesmen, 
bookkeepers, auditors and other employes. 

In the telephone operating field are also 
to be found men and women of many 
and varied talents from the highest ex- 
ecutive power and technical ability to the 
collector and ordinary laborer. In the 
smaller plants, one man must have com- 
bined in him the ability to do many kinds 
of work, from that of an executive na- 
ture to the actual getting out and doing a 
day's work on the lines—and often keep- 
ing the company’s books. 

In his everyday life occur incidents or 
happenings that frequently set the tele- 
phone man to wondering if he knows as 
much about people as he should in order 
to deal efficiently with the public and also 
with his associates in the public service. 

More than ever before in the history 
of industry is attention being given to 
close and careful study of the human re- 
lations between the industry and the pub- 
lic and between the industry or employer 
and the employes. 

Leaders are recognizing the value of a 
permanent working force—one that does 
_not shift with the seasons. In any or- 
ganization employing a large number of 
men, there will be a percentage of “men 
leaving,” “men discharged,” and, of 
course, “men hired” to fill the vacancies. 
The expense of this is termed “labor 
turn-over cost.” 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


In some industrial plants, counts have 
recently been taken to determine the la- 
bor turnover—that is, the number of em- 
ployes hired to keep the working force 
at a specified figure. The results on a 
yearly basis have been most astounding 
as well as an unpleasant surprise when 
the figures were put down in black and 
white. 

In an investigation of 12 metal working 
establishments, it was found that there 
were 37,274 employes at the beginning of 
the year and 43,971 at the close. To 
obtain the net increase of 6,697, 42,571 
persons were employed during the year, 
indicating that 35,874 had dropped out 
for various reasons. 

It has been estimated that the cost of 
engaging and training a new employe va- 
ries from $35 to $150, and it even runs 
as high as $200 and $300, depending upon 
the class of work. The inference is plain 
—do not engage as employes persons who 
will not stick. 

Necessarily the person must be adapted 
to the work. It is stated—and with 
great conviction, too—that if a man 1s 


engaged in the kind of work for which - 


he is best suited, there is but little 
changing of employers so long as he is 
treated with proper consideration. 

In the telephone field we find men who 
have tried many different branches of 
the business before finally getting into the 
department in the work for which they 
have demonstrated that 
they are particularly fit- 
ted. 

In the Independent 
field the size of the aver- 
age company has worked 
against the development 
of specialists in any one 
line—a man as had to be 
a combination of spe- 
cialists. But we do find 
that the Independent 
men are, as a rule, gen- 
eral all-round men—men 
who have a fairly good 
understanding of the 
technical as weil as the 
practical business prob- 
lems. They are not tech- 
nical experts and outside 
help has been sought when the problems 
got beyond the limit of the experience of 
the local men. 

The Independent man has had to de- 
velop along several lines—managerial, 
financial, commercial or salesmanship, 
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and also in leadership in their communi- 
ties. All of this has made him resource- 
ful, energetic, combative and ready to 
take the initiative whenever it is neces- 
sary. 

He has learned that all the problems 
which arise are capable of some kind of 
analysis. After the analysis has been 
made, the fundamental principles which 
apply to the case can readily be deter- 
mined. So far, he has done but little in 
the way of applying analytical methods 
to his working force to determine the 
particular ability of each and the reason 
why such a person is more successful in 
one kind of work than in another. It has 
been a lucky chance that the new chief 
operator turned out well—he tried a num- 
ber before he found the proper one fitted 
to handle the girls. 

In the last few years the matter of 
the vocational inclinations of persons has 
received a great amount of attention. 
Psychologists have developed elaborate 
tests looking to the classification of per- 
sons for various kinds of work, deier- 
mined according to their reactions to the 
different tests. Much valuable informa- 
tion has been obtained in this manner but 
no definite conclusions have been reached 

Many concerns are now employing va- 
rious methods to determine the adapta- 
bility of applicants for positions to the 
work for which they apply. They sub- 
ject the applicants to careful scrutiny by 





Contrasting Photographs of Theodore N. Vail, 1876-1916. 


a person versed in what is termed * Char- 
acter Analysis,” in addition to obtaiming 
full inforniation relative to education and 
experience. 

In reality, the various methods oi char- 


acter analysis are based fundam ntally 
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what is known as “phrenology” 
which, because of the character 
of some of those who have engaged in 
its practice, has been discredited by many 
people. On the other hand, there are 
many people who have had themselves 
analyzed by reputable phrenologists. They 
have been told of their particular qualifi- 
cations in terms so convincing that they 
followed the vocation pointed out and 
have become well known and highly suc- 
cessful in it. 

We cannot go back of the fact that all 
our scientific laws have been developed 
as a result of tests of the most painstak- 
ing and precise nature—tests which upon 
constant repetition always gave the same 
result. So in phrenology, characteristics 
determined as a result of careful meas- 
urements and observations in thousands 
of cases surely should be conclusive indi- 
cations of a person’s possibilities. 

The increasing belief in the value of 
phrenology in the determination of a per- 
tendencies or possibilities— 
whether or not they are fully developed 
depends upon the person himself—is 
shown by its use by some large indus- 


upon 


and 


son’s 


trial organizations, among which is re- 
ported to be the General Electric Co., 
in the selection of employes. There 
is no question that certain qualities in a 
person can be readily picked out by one 
skilled in the study of human nature. 

In the telephone field are many men 
prominent as “big” men in every way— 
but what are the qualities they possess 
which were responsible for their success? 

As a national authority on phrenology 
and vocational adaptation, Dr. J. M. 
Fitzgerald was consulted and_ photo- 
graphs of men whose names are familiar 
to all telephone men were submitted to 
him for analysis. As he has been con- 
sulted by men of national reputation in 
hnance and industrial management, what 
he said the 
factors in 


qualities which 
the attain- 


regarding 
were contributing 


ment of responsible positions of author- 
ity, is indeed interesting. It shows that 
én analysis of characteristics will reveal 


wien made by an expert. 

In commenting upon the various men, 
the terms “mental, motive and vital” are 
used 

person of the mental temperament 
has a relatively large frontal brain and a 


tap ring face. One of the motive type 
1s square-jawed, square-headed, usually 
with a receding forehead which is large 
over the eyes. The vital is the round- 
faced, fleshy individual. The average man 
1S not predominately one of these tem- 
Peraments, usually having them in com- 
binat To determine the leading ele- 
ment of a man is to place him to advan- 
tage his work. 

The nental type is the thinker with the 
_ resourceful mind. The motive is 

em 


an of action who blazes a trail and 
80es ahead. The vital is the mixer, the 
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pleasant, friendly man to meet. 

Quite naturally, photographs of Theo- 
dore N. Vail were ‘first submitted for 
analysis. The judgments of Dr. Fitzger- 
ald are based entirely upon the two pho- 
tographs which are +re- 
produced. One was tak- 
en some 40 


social, 


years ago, 
while the other is a re- 
cent sitting. 

“A study of the pho- 
tographs of Theodore N. 
Vail, the one taken in 
1878 and the other re- 
cently,” says Dr. Fitz- 
gerald, “indicates a _ re- 
markable type of man. 
The earlier picture shows 
him to have possessed 
the motive element of 
temperament in the lead. 
This is indicated in his 
strong Roman 
square-cut features, large 
development of the per- 
ceptive brain directly over the eyes, and the 
square, broad head high at the 
The look is vigorous and deter- 


nose, 


rising 
crown. 
mined. 

“He is essentially the man of action— 
is seeking a great opportunity for testing 
out his latent powers and developing 
them in the securing of an unusual finan- 
cial success. At this period of his life 
there were more of the perceptive, the 
mechanical, and the initiative executive 
qualities than other characteristics. 

“In the later photograph a_ great 
change may be observed to have taken 
place in the formation of the upper por- 
tion of the forehead, as well as in the 
molding of the face. Even the eyes are 
set differently. They are not so open— 
they are more critical, scrutinizing, and 
observing of men, whereas in the former 
picture they observe things. 

“The upper portion of the forehead has 
been developed in planning, arranging, 
and managing business affairs. He has 
been studying human tendencies. The 
head has broadened in the side, especially 
in the front portion of the side head, 
which gives the instincts for money-mak- 
ing, commercial and industrial suprem- 
acy. 

“His pose is such 
thrown 


that the head is 
forward, rather than backward, 
as in the first photograph, He now feels 
perfect confidence in his abilities. There 
is no longer a question as to what he in- 
tends to do, though there is an appear- 
ance in the face which indicates that he 
realizes more fully than before the diffi- 
culties that he encounters. He is more 
cautious as to his efforts. He is the 
counsellor and the director of affairs and 
of men.” 

Two photographs of Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, the inventor of the telephone, 
taken about 40 years apart, were next 
analyzed and these comments made: 


Alexander Graham Bell 
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“The younger photograph of Alexander 
Graham Bell shows a man in whom the 
love of discovery and science are the 
leading tendencies of his mind. He is 
strong of brain and of body, possessing a 





Has Changed Greatly in 40 Years. 


large brain, strong, clean-cut features, 
firmly-set, long neck and square shoul- 


ders. 


“He is a mixture of the mental and 
motive temperaments—one who likes to 
encounter difficulties, especially of a 


mental character, and has the persistency 
of the motive, or will type of man, to 
carry them to their conclusion. Hard- 
ships have no deterring influence in the 
pursuit of his quest. 


In the recent photograph we see that 
the upper portion of the forehead has 


expanded, due to increased reasoning 
ability and more of imagination. He pos- 
sesses more of human insight. Interest 


in the things of a mental sort has in- 
creased over the large grasp of practical 
facts and scientific data. The are 
fuller, the brain has expanded in the re- 
gion that gives language and idealistic 
imagination. Benevolence has grown, and 
he is now interested in things largely of 
a human character. 

“The interests have been varied. 
is not a single-track mind. 
which the love of the study of human 
things transcends the delight in the study 
of things of a purely academic nature. 
He is the grand old man grown beautiful, 
the spirit of whom expands beyond the 
tissues of brain, of bone and of muscle.” 

Scrutinizing a photograph of Chief En- 
gineer Carty, of the American Telephone 


eyes 


This 


It is one in 


& Telegraph Co., Dr. Fitzgerald said: 
“In J. J. Carty there is a predominance 
of the mental temperament, the opposite 
of Mr. Vail. The mental element is first 
in him, the motive second, and the vital 
third. His brain formation indicates a 
great love for the natural sciences and 
mechanical and mathematical things. 
“He is a problem worker. His is a 
mind that largely is given to the discov- 
ery of laws and the formulation of math- 
ematical and mechanical problems. The 
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commercial does not interest him to the 
extent that it does Mr. Vail. 

““His is not the love of the domina- 
tion of men, as is Mr. Vail’s, but rather, 
the love for achievement, the desire to do 
those things which other men feel they 
are mentally incapable of accomplishing. 
Honor appeals very strongly to this man, 
together with the praise of his fellow men. 
The fact that he will have left a record 
that will show his originality and deter- 
mined, patient, cautious endeavor to leave 
the world better off than when he began 
life, are dominant desires and tendencies 
of his nature. 

“Mr. Carty should yet produce greater 
things than he has wrought to date.” 

B. E. Sunny, president of the central 
group of ‘Bell companies, was commented 
upon as follows: 

“The photograph of B. E. Sunny 
shows a man of well-balanced tempera- 
ment. The three regions of the face— 
from the chin to the nose, from the tip 
of the nose to the eyebrows, and from 
the eyebrows to the upper portion of the 
forehead—are of even proportion. They 
represent that the back head, the central 
region of the head from the ears over 
the crown and the forehead are of about 
even power. 

“He has a strongly predominant per- 
ceptive mind, as shown by the unusual 
development of the brain over the eyes. 
The broad head through the region of 
the ears indicates a man who loves facts, 
action, and who strives for supreme com- 
mercial success. 

“He has a mind that grasps scientific 
facts and data, is broadly constructive, 
but is dominated by the desire to organ- 
ize, systematize, and direct commercial 

















Bernard E. Sunny. 


and industrial propositions of large mag- 
nitude. He has no desire or taste for the 
routine affairs, though he is quite capa- 
ble of comprehending these and of mas- 
tering them, but they are merely step- 
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ping-stones to the top of the ladder of his 
ambition. 

“Mr. Sunny is extremely congenial, 
pleasant, courteous and friendly. The 
vital tendency makes him a good mixer, 




















John J. Carty. 


an all-round good fellow; the motive 
gives him drive—makes him a scrapper 
when the smoother way will not be ac- 
cepted. The eyes show a watchful and 
vigilant type of mind, yet they are frank 
and open. 

“There is no tendency in this man to- 
wards extreme concealment, though he 
will keep his own affairs to himself, as 
he would feel every man should do. He 
is very sensitive and combative when he 
feels that he is not approached in a 
friendly and fair manner. 

“He has an all-round splendid execu- 
tive mind.” 

As general auditor of the Central 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., W. M. 
Brown has made a record to be proud 
of, so his photograph was submitted for 
analysis. These are the comments: 

“In W. M. Brown the vital. and 
mental elements of temperament are in 
the lead. The large lower face shows 
amplitude of waistline and good diges- 
tion, a healthy, pleasant, friendly type of 
man who is extremely cautious and has 
splendid calculation, ability to master de- 
tails, figures, and to analyze their value 
when’ related to commercial activities. 
He is not essentially the scientist nor the 
great commercial executive. 

“He has a wonderful storehouse of 
facts and knowledge relating to the par- 
ticular work in which he is engaged. He 
is a close student of everything pertain- 
ing to his work. His ambition lies in the 
ability to render service.” 

Everyone in the Independent field 
knows of Chas. Y. McVey, president of 
the Ohio State Telephone Co. Study of 
his photograph brought these remarks: 
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“C. Y. McVey has a_ predominance 
of the motive and vital elements of tem- 
perament, with excellent mental ability 
for the executive end of commercial or 
industrial things. 

“We have, in this type of face and 
head, a man who is very cordial, sociable 
and affable. The dimple in the chin and 
the form of the lips indicate an agree- 
able disposition, one who could mix with 
all kinds, classes and manner of men. 
But there is, in the square, firmly-set 
jaw, the high cheek bones and broad head 
over the top of the ear, the disposition 
to show one that he has bones in his 
hand, not merely flesh. He will take hold 
of one’s hand with a firm, impressive 
vigor. 

“The deep chest, the broad shoulders, 
the short, thick, firm neck indicate the 
man who, when he sets his mind to a 
thing, is not going to give up until the 
last resource which he has at. his com- 
mand has been played to the end. 

“The forehead is not of the high and 
lofty or theoretical character. It is rather 
broad, the head being large from the ear 
forward, giving great outreach for facts 
and general information. The forehead 
is uniform in its development between 
the perceptive and reflective faculties, 
with more than average language power 
which, with the literary faculties, how- 
ever, has not been developed. He is a 
man who would not waste very much 
time in setting forth his thought—he 
would be practical, to the point and mat- 
ter-of-fact. 

“He is very resourceful and a tire- 
less worker, having the giant energy that 

















W. M. Brown. 


would enable him to work 18 hours a day 


in order to outwit, out-plan, out-zeneral 
the other man. When in a fight, he 
would ask no quarter and grant none. 
He would choose first, the honorable 
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means of persuasion, setting forth his 
propositions in fair argument, but once 
his offer was spurned, he would love a 
fight better than anything else. 

“Mr. McVey is a man of great growth 
—he has not at all reached the height of 
his full development.” 

The name of Kempster B. Miller is 
known to telephone men the world over, 
so these remarks regarding has charac- 
teristics are indeed interesting: 

“In Kempster B. Miller we have a 
combination of about even balance be- 
tween the motive and mental elements of 
temperament. The head is long, broad 
and high; the face is long and broad. 
There is very little tendency towards the 
round or spherical, which would indicate 
the vital. 

“He is the professional type of man, 
something after the type of Mr. Carty, 
though there is far more action in him. 
There is a long Grecian-Roman nose, 
high cheek bones, square-cut mouth, 
square jaws, with a tapering chin, indi- 
cating mental acuity and great strength 
of mind and of will. This is the endur- 
He has not only great 
persistency, as is shown by a remarkable 
development of firmness, which gives sta- 
bility of purpose, perseverance and power 
of will, but he is patient, painstaking and 
no detail would escape his eyes. 

“He is a master of orderly and con- 
structive thought. He should be a man 
of great reproductive and constructive 
imagination, not only having the power 
to reproduce such images as he has 
stored up in his mind, but also the ability 
to create new conceptions and to quickly 
grasp the ideas of others. In perception, 


ing type of man. 
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for he is highly endowed with profes- 
sional taste and talent. Such a man is 
capable of invention, of great mechan- 
ical contrivance, of unusual ingenuity. 
“He is not the born executive that we 
































Kempster B. Miller. 


he reminds one of Alexander Graham 


Bell—in construction, something of Edi- 
son. 

“Mr. Miller is a cautious type of man. 
His commercial instincts are not first, 


Geo. W. Robinson. 


see in Mr. Vail, Mr. McVey, or Mr. 
Sunny, but he has more of the power to 
put his mind to the study of details of 
constructive and highly organized me- 
chanical things. He is not the mathe- 
matician type as is Mr. Carty. 

“Mr. Miller would be the highest type 
of efficient mechanic and manufacturer. 
He combines the engineering, inventing 
and manufacturing qualities in superior 
endowment. Such a man never knows 
the word ‘defeat.’ He has great virility 
and endurance, as well as application, and 
would be one among the last of the sur- 
vivors of any party which was under- 
taking things of hazard. 

The last photograph analyzed was that 
of Geo. W. Robinson, president of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
St. Paul. His tendencies and characteris- 
tics were set forth in these words: 

“Geo. W. Robinson possesses a fairly 
well-balanced organization, although the 
mental and motive elements of tem- 
perament are predominant. He has more 
the characteristics of Mr. Vail than he 
has of the other men analyzed, though 
he is more cautious than Mr. Vail. He is 
a quiet man who talks only after he has 
thoroughly sifted his proposition, weighed 
its every element and detail, marshaled 
his facts and developed his conclusion. 

“He has a mind essentially strong for 
organization. The strong reasoning fac- 
ulties shown in the upper portion of the 
forehead predominate over the percep- 
tive faculties, situated directly over the 


eyes. He has great power for developing 
ideas, for organizing new ways and 
means of doing old things. His con- 


structive faculty does not run to percep- 
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tive things, as would the mechanic, but 
rather towards the study of causation, 
which develops organization. 

“Mr. Robinson is a tactful man, very 
pleasant and courteous. He is a man 
who does not easily lose his even tem- 
per, nor take wild flights along com- 
mercial lines of activity. He has the 
patient, cautious, judicial attitude of the 
man who hear all sides before 
fully making up his mind—and he would 
be fair in hearing a man to the end, if 
that man _ had 
saying. 


would 


anything really worth 

“His is the slow-growing type of mind, 
which matures late in life and holds its 
own against all 
age. He 
has increasing experience, but he is never 
rash. He believes that fighting is largely 
a destructive process, only of value when 


late 
confidence as he 


comers up to a 


grows with 


men have lost their reason or their moral 
sense. He has much capacity for strat- 
egy, for far-sighted management and for 
harmonious working of what would oth- 
erwise be conflicting interests. 

“Mr. brilliant—he is 
sound in judgment, patient in application, 
cautious in arriving at his decisions, but 
once having set his mind to it, believing 
that he is fully justified in a certain ac- 
tion, there is no turning back. The square 
chin reminds one somewhat of General 
Pershing. 


Robinson is not 


The strong Roman nose go- 
ing with the motive element of his nature, 
indicates straightforward, onward pursuit 
of the things he believes are worth work- 
ing for.” 

A careful reading of the analyses of 
these men, all of whom are of different 
temperaments, shows that they have in 
their struggle for self-discernment over- 

















Chas. Y. McVey. 


come errors and weaknesses and made 
the most of their opportunities. They 
have succeeded through use of the power 
within themselves and not through out- 
side influence. 





Investment Cost Basis for Rates 


Nebraska Commission in Ruling on Rate-Increase Application of Alma Tele- 






phone Co. Holds that Justice and Equity Are on the Side of Investment 
Cost Rather Than Present Value as Basis for Rate-Making—The Decision 


In a 19-page opinion, in the matter of 
the application of the Alma Telephone 
Co. for an increase in rates, the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
holds that although the question of in- 
vestment cost vs. present value as a 
basis for rate-making has never been 
squarely presented to any court of final 
jurisdiction so as to call for election of 
one or the other of these bases and such 
precedents are therefore unavailable, it 
is of the opinion that justice and equity 
are on the side of investment and will 
adhere to that basis where evidence as to 
such costs is complete. 


Company’s Investment Illegal. 

The application of the Alma company 
tor an increase in rates is not only de- 
nied, but it is held that the building of 
a structure, only a third of which is 
used for the housing of the Alma ex- 
change, was without warrant in law so 
far as the patrons of the company are 
concerned, and that the investment out 
of the revenues of $12,715 therein was 
itlegal. 

In justification of its action in for- 
bidding the company from declaring any 
dividends until this money has been re- 
placed in its treasury, Commissioner Wil- 
son, who wrote the opinion, declares that 
at common law the owner of a public 
vtility could at no time exact more than 
a reasonable charge for the service, and 
if a greater charge was collected, the per- 
son paying it under necessity could re- 
cover the excess in an action at law. 


Common Law in Effect. 

The common law is in effect in Ne- 
braska, except as modified by legislative 
enactment, and the legislature has not 
seen fit to change the law as set forth 
above. When the legislature declared it 
to be unlawful for any common carrier 
to change rates in effect on January 1, 
1907 (the date of the creation of the 
commission) without the consent of the 
commission, it intended to legalize the 
rates in effect on the date named, but 
Commissioner Wilson’ holds that it was 


not even a maximum rate law. The 
opinion says: 
“The insuperable difficulties experi- 


enced by the patrons of public utilities 
in securing service at reasonable rates 
led directly to the establishment of regu- 
latory commissions. The state under- 
took to do what the individual was prac- 
tically powerless to do, it stepped into 
the patron’s shoes, as it were. No addi- 


tion was made to the substantive law as 





to public service rates, or as to the other 
principal obligation of common carrier 
service. In other words, it merely pro- 
vides a remedy for existing wrong. 

It did not define the wrong because 
the wrong was already defined. There- 
fore, whatever the patron of a public 
utility could have done previous to the 
creation of the commission, the commis- 
sion can do; that is, the commission can 
recover for the benefit of the patron in 
one form or another, the excess above 
reasonable rates charged by the utility, 
with the additional advantage that the 
jaw of limitations does not operate 
against action by the state. 

The commission is specially charged by 
the act empowering it, not only to en- 
force all of the laws of the state relat- 
ing to the contro! and regulation of 
common carriers but also to investigate 
all probable violations thereof. It is, 
therefore, the duty of the commission to 
recover revenue from common carriers 
which have accrued from excessive and 
extortionate rates whenever such a con- 
dition comes to its notice, 

Surplus Belongs to Patrons. 

It is, therefore, evident that if the 
rates collected during the life of the 
company produced a revenue in excess of 
the requirements, the surplus belongs of 
right to the patrons of the utility and 
may be recovered for their benefit. If 
distributed as dividends, an assessment 
of the stockholders will lie, or the right 
of stockholders to earn future dividends 
be suspended, until the surplus is restored 
to the company’s treasury. If invested in 
additions to the plant, the stockholders 
may not earn a return upon it or capi- 
talize it; and, per contra, if the revenues 
in the past have not met the require- 
inents, and assuming that the utility has 
been providently and_ efficiéntly con- 
ducted, the patrons are indebted to the 
utility and the rates should be increased 
sufficiently to discharge the 
within a reasonable time. 

The law as to public utility rates con- 
stitutes in effect a contract between the 
cwners of the utility and its patrons with 
reciprocal obligations, and the duty of 
tie commission in administering the law 
is the same as that of the courts in en- 
iercing mutually obligatory contracts in 
equity.” 

After discussing the equitable char- 
acter of this theory and arguing that 
present value from its very nature is 
hound to result in injustice, either to the 
cwner or the patrons, a number of cita- 
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obligation 


tions are given in support of the invest- 
ment basis. 

The commissioner says that the com- 
pany bought four lots when one would 
have been sufficient, and proceeded to erect 
a building, only one-half of the main floor 
of which was for exchange purposes. It 
has not yet been finished for occupancy 
by the exchange, because lack of funds 
prevented. The president of the com- 
pany, R. L. Keester, justified the invest- 
ment principally, says the opinion, on the 
ground that the building was a good 
thing generally for the town. 


Right to Purchase Real Estate. 

Commissioner Wilson says a telephone 
company has the right to purchase rea! 
estate and erect buildings suitable to the 
transaction of its business, and doing so 
is indicative of good management. Such 
right, however, does not extend material- 
ly beyond that need, particularly where 
the cost of the building is taken largely 
from operating revenues, and where, as 
in the instant case, all of the revenues so 
taken are about to be required for the 
maintenance of the plant. 

The revenues collected and set apart 
for maintaining a public service plant 
must either be kept in cash or invested 
in such a manner as may be realized 
upon readily in case of need; or they 
may be invested in the plant, ptoviding 
the company can market its securities 
when the funds are needed. The presi- 
dent of the company, the opinion says, 
stated that the property is now mortgaged 
to secure the greater part of its bills 
payable and that it is impossible to bor- 
row additional funds or to sell the com- 
pany’s stock, 

Condemnation of Investment. 

From every standpoint, therefore, says 
Commissioner Wilson, the investment in 
the Alma lots and buildings is 
demned and the commission’s order «will 


con- 


provide for a restoration of the funds 


used, to the treasury of the company, the 
building being so constructed that it is 
impossible to assign the ground or just- 
ly allocate the cost of construction be- 
tween the part required for the company’s 
use and the part devoted to other pur- 
poses, as well as the cost of maintenance 

The Alma company operates ex- 
changes at Alma, Orleans, Stamford and 
Republican City in Nebraska, and Wood- 
ruff, Kans. It has 1,264 subscribers and 
does switching for 264 rural lines. Its 
present schedule of rates for business 1s 
$2 a month at Alma and Orleans and 





April 27, 1918. 


$1.50 a month at the three other places, 
while to all residential subscribers, urban 
and rural, its rates are $1 a month, with 
the switching rate 25 cents a month. It 
desired to increase residence rates to 
$1.50 flat and increase the switching 
charge to 45 cents, with a 25-cent dis- 
count for residences if paid before the 
10th of each month and 8 per cent addi- 
tional if paid a year in advance. 

Fifty-five of its subscribers fought the 
increase, alleging that the company 
investment was not more than $30,000; 
that the principal part of the present 
value was’ paid for originally out of 
revenues; that the rural lines were built 
or paid for by the subscribers connected 
therewith; that the profits have been 
used to purchase unnecessary real es- 
tate; that the service is inadequate and 
the proposed rates excessive and unrea- 
sonable. 

The company had asked that the rates 
apply to only the exchange with which 
the subscriber is directly connected, reg- 
ular toll rates to be charged between ex- 
changes. During the hearing it aban- 
doned this part and the rates given ap- 
ply to county service, as before. 

The commission found the present 
value to be $46,700 and the reproduction 
new value $68,278, the disparity being duc 
new value $68,278, the disparity being due to 
the badly-worn and deteriorated condition 
The managerial policy from the begin- 
ning is scored, designated as being to ex- 
tend rather than maintain the plant and 
to make repairs only when the patrons 
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arrived at a fighting mood because of the 
service. The company has a capital of 
$16,000 and a surplus of $37,630. 


Findings of Commission. 

The commission finds that the sur- 
pius is sufficient for all present needs, and 
enough remains to meet future obliga- 
tions in considerable amount, and what 
the company suffers from is lack of capi- 
tal instead of revenue. It figures the 
annual revenue needs to be $18,575, and 
as the revenues for the two years ending 
June 30, 1907, averaged $20,466, this 
evidences beyond a doubt that the pres- 
ent rates are sufficient. 
therefore orders: 

That the application for 
rates be denied. 

That the company is prohibited from 
declaring or issuing any dividends un- 
til the lots and buildings at Alma be sold 
for $12,715, plus interest or net income 
from January 1, 1917, and that it be paid 
into the treasury of the company; or in 
lieu thereof, until that amount has ac- 
cumulated in unpaid or unissued divi- 
dends or stock to stockholders on their 
contributions from the beginning at 7 per 
cent per annum, when the property may 
be conveyed to the stockholders in lieu 
of such dividends or stock. 

That the company charge the present 
balance of $9,000 in depreciation account 
to its surplus account; that it set aside from 
surplus account to an account to be 
known as maintenance and depreciation, 
the amount of $12,000, and the additional 


The commission 


increased 
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amount of $510 a month beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, for use solely in maintaining 
its plant; and that the company is pro- 
hibited from declaring or paying any 
dividends in cash or obligations having a 
maturity period until the unexpended 
balance in the fund is represented by 
moneys or funds convertible into money 
in the company’s treasury. 

That the company proceed forthwith to 
begin to make certain repairs and bet- 
terments to its plant, to go forward as 
fast as the 


materials, equip- 


inent and labor can be secured, and the 


necessary 


company’s revenues exclusive of operat- 
ing expenses, current maintenance, in- 
terest and taxes are sufficient to defray 
the cost: 

These consist of reconstruction of cer- 
tain trunk lines and their conversion from 
grounded to metallic, reconstruction of 
certain rural pole lines and main leads, 
installation of new switchboards at Alma 
and Republican City, and replacement 
of open wire construction in Alma, Or- 
leans and Republican City, where trees 
interfere with cable construction. 

That said company is prohibited from 
declaring or paying any dividends in 
moneys or obligations having a maturity 
period until the terms of this order are 
complied with, proper showing of such 
compliance to be made to the commission 
and its consent secured to the resump- 
tion of dividends. 

Commissioner Taylor will file a 
senting opinion. 


dis- 


High Court on Commission’s Power 


Illinois Supreme Court in Reversing Circuit Court and Annulling Commis- 
sion’s Order, Holds the Latter Is Not a Judicial Body and Had No 
Authority to Order Postal Company to Cease Operating Telephone Business 


The Illinois Supreme Court, in a rul- 
ing handed down April 17, reversed the 
order of the Sangamon County Circuit 
Court affirming an order of the com- 
mission requiring the Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co. to cease from operating a pub- 
lic telephone business in the state until 
a certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity from the commission, 
set aside the order of the commis- 
sion, holding that that body had no au- 


thority or jurisdiction to issue such an 
orc - 


is obtained 
1 
ana 


Complaint in this case was filed with 


the Illinois Public Utilities Commission 
by the Chicago Telephone Co. that the 
Postal company was furnishing public 
telephone without having ob- 
from the commission a certificate 
of convenience authorizing it to do so. 
The Postal company was organized un- 
der the laws of Illinois October 12, 1905, 
lor the purpose of constructing, main- 


service 
tained 


taining and operating lines of magnetic 
telegraph in Illinois. In 1912 the charter 
was amended, showing its object to be 
“the construction, maintenance and oper- 
ation of lines of metallic telegraph in 
the state of Illinois, and the 
tion, maintenance and operation of tele- 
phone lines in the state of Illinois.” 
From the time of its organization to 
the present time the Postal company has 


construc- 


been and is engaged in the public tele- 
graph business. 1912 by the 
transposition of wires it has used certain 
of its lines for telegraph purposes and 
as a telephone line for its private use. 


Since 


“In 1915 the Postal opened to the public 


some of its lines for long distance or 
toll telephone service. In conducting the 
telephone service the same wires and 
poles are used that are employed in its 
telegraph business, with additional tele- 
phone equipment at the termini of its 
lines, effecting what is known and desig- 


nated as dual service over the same lines 
of wires and poles. 

“The public utilities commission,” the 
supreme court rules in its opinion, which 
delivered by Justice 
not a judicial body, but is more prop- 


was Farmer, “is 
erly a supervisory body, with regulatory 
or supervisory powers. Section & of the 
public utilities act says the commission 
shall have general supervision of all pub- 
lic utilities. The 
ated to investigate and 


commission was cre 


regulate public 


utilities. The whole tenor of the public 
utilities act is regulatory and _  super- 
visory. The commission is not a judicial 


body given authority to enforce either 
equitable or legal remedies. 

“This, we think, is clearly shown by 
section 75 of the act, which provides, in 
substance, that the commission shall, 
when any public utility fails to obey any 
order, direction, rule or regulation of 
the commission, or is doing anything 
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contrary to or in violation of law or any 
order, rule, regulation or requirement of 
the commission, direct its counsel to 
commence an action or proceeding in the 
circuit court or in any court of concur- 
rent jurisdiction, in the name of the peo- 
ple of the state of Illinois, for the pur- 
pose of having such violations or threat- 
ened violations stopped or prevented, 
either by mandamus or injunction. 

“The complainant in this case was the 
Chicago Telephone Co., a competing pub- 
lic utility of appellant. It sought by its 
complaint filed with the commission to 
have that body by its order enjoin the ap- 
pellant from operating or conducting its 
public telephone business. The public 
utilities act requires the securing of cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity 
from public utilities in certain instances 
or under certain conditions. Appellant 
was operating its telephone business 
without having’ secured such certificate. 

“It was the province and within the 
jurisdiction of the commission to deter- 
mine whether or not appellant was re- 
‘quired to have such certificate before en- 
gaging in the telephone business. If it 
decided that appellant was so required 
then appellant was operating contrary to 
its decision, and by section 75 it should 
have authorized its counsel to proceed, 
as provided in said section, either by 
mandamus or injunction. 

“The commission in this case, after de- 
ciding appellant should have applied for 
a certificate of convenience and necessity, 
did not follow the procedure suggested 
by section 75 of the jublic utilities act 
by resorting to a court of competent 
jurisdiction to prevent appellant from 
further conducting its telephone business 
until it could be determined whether it 
was entitled to such certificate of con- 
venience and necessity, but sought itself 
to enter an order which is in effect an 
injunction. 

“The precise question here involved 
was decided in State Public Utilities Com- 
mission vs. Okaw Valley Mutual Tele- 
phone Association, 282 Ill. 336. There a 
telephone company complained to the pub- 
lic utilities commission that the Okaw 
Valley Mutual Telephone Association was 
conducting a telephone exchange and do- 
ing a general telephone business in terri- 
tory served by the complainant in that 
capacity, without having obtained a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity. The 
complainant prayed the commission to en- 
ter an order restraining the Okaw Valley 
Mutual Telephone Association from main- 
taining and operating a telephone system 
in that territory until it obtained a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity. A 
hearing was had before the commission 
and an order entered by it that the asso- 
ciation cease the operation of its tele- 
phone system until it had obtained such 
certificate. 

The case came to this court by appeal, 
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and we held the public utilities commis- 
sion was without authority or jurisdiction 
to enter such order. The court said: 
‘The public utilities commission had nc 
jurisdiction to enter any order in this 
case. The jurisdiction of the commission 
is by the terms of the statute confined to 
the control and supervision of owners 
and operators of property devoted to pub- 
lic use and to prosecutions of parties vio- 
lating the orders of the commission and 
provisions of the public utilities act in 
the name of the people. (Public Utilities 
Commission vs. Bethany Mutual Tele- 
phone Association, 270 Ill. 183; Hurd’s 
Statute, 1916, chap. llla, secs. 75, 78, 79.)’ 

“While it is a part of its duty to 
prosecute violators of its rules and orders 
as aforesaid, and for violations of the 
public utilities act, the commission has no 
jurisdiction to entertain a prosecution be- 
fore it of any party or parties failing or 
neglecting to obtain a certificate of con- 
venience and necessitv who are required 
to do so under said section 55. It simply 
has the right and is clothed with the duty 


- to prosecute such parties in the proper 


courts, as provided in sections 75, 78, 79. 

“The judgment of the circuit court af- 
firming the order of the public utilities 
commission is reversed and the order of 
the commission is annulled and set aside.” 





Central Indiana Independents Hold 
District Meeting. 

A successful district meeting and oper- 
ators’ school was held by the Central In- 
diana Independent Telephone Owners’ 
Association at Danville, Ind., on April 
16, with about 50 operators in attendance. 
The school was in charge of F. V. New- 
man, assistant to the president of the 
Indianapolis Telephone Co. of Indian- 
apolis. 

The arrangements for the meeting and 
operators’ school were made by William 
Pogue, manager of the Consolidated 
Telephone Co., of Danville. Prior to the 
opening of the convention, the managers 
inspected Mr. Pogue’s new common bat- 
tery plant and he received many favorable 
comments on the arrangement of his of- 
fices and work rooms. 5 

The convention was opened with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Judge James L. 
Clark, ex-commissioner of the Indiana 
Public Service Commission. George W. 
Dorrell, president of the Hope (Ind.) In- 
dependent Telephone Co., responded on 
behalf of the association, bringing out the 
possibilities of what the exchanges and 
employes which the association repre- 
sents can do for our country. 

J. K. Johnston, of Indianapolis, spoke 
on appraisals and advised the members 
present that a number of Independent 
companies in Indiana were receiving in- 
crease in rates.’ J. W. Coffey, of the 
Coffey System and Audit Co., of Indian- 
apolis, gave an instructive talk on ac- 
counting. 
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In the afternoon L. W. Conarroe, presi- 
dent of the Prairie Telephone Co.,, 
Brookston, talked on “Co-operation of 
State and District Associations.” 


William M. Bailey, general manager of 
the Richmond (Ind.) Home Telephone 
read an interesting paper on “Zone Rates 
for Rural Subscribers.” 


The general discussion on the subject 
“How Can We Increase Our Revenue to 
Meet the High Cost of Operating?” was a 
lively one and was participated in by 
nearly all those present. 

The following vice-presidents 
elected for the ensuing year: 

Bartholomew County, Geo. W. Dorrell, 
manager Hope Independent Telephone 
Co. 

Boone County, M. L. Clouser, manager 
Thorntown Telephone Co. 

Clay County, J. G. Klinger, manager 
Citizens Telephone Co. 

Clinton County, W. M. Turner, secre- 
tary Kirklin Telephone Co. 

Decatur County, Frank S. Chapman, 
manager Decatur County Independent 
Telephone Co. 

Fayette County, L. A. Frazee, president 
Connersville Telephone Co. 

Hamilton County, E. Hawkins, man 
ager Home Telephone Co. 

Hamilton County, C. M. Martz, Tipton 
Telephone Co., Arcadia. 

Hancock County, Harold C. Marsh, 
president-manager Shirley Telephone Co. 

Hendricks County, William Pogue, 
manager Consolidated Telephone Co. 

Henry County—Karl B. Davis, man- 
ager Middletown Telephone Co. 

Jackson County, L. C. Griffitts, presi- 
dent Seymour Mutual Telephone Co. 

Johnson County, E. E. Boone, ‘manager 
Whiteland Telephone Co. 

Madison County, E. A. Tull, manager 
Lapel Telephone Co. 

Marion County, E. L. Cline, general 
manager Indianapolis Telephone Co. 

Marshall County, Samuel Tomlinson, 
manager Winona Telephone Co. 

Montgomery County, John M. Stanley, 
secretary-treasurer Ladoga Telephone Co. 

Morgan County, J. W. York, manager 
Mooresville Telephone Co. 

Randolph County, J. R. Teaford, man- 
ager Union City Telephone Co. 

Rush County, Geo. H. Davis, manager 
Rushville Co-operative Telephone Co. 

Shelby County, J. A. McConnell, man- 
ager Ripley Farmers’ Telephone Co, 
Morristown. 

Sullivan County, W. T. Mallott, Sulli- 
van Telephone Co. 

Union County, E. E. Kaine, assistant 
manager Liberty Telephone Co. 

Vigo County, A. V. Stauderman, secre- 
tary-treasurer Citizens’ Independent Tele- 
phone Co. 

Wayne County, Abiram Boyd, manager 
Citizens’ Telephone Co., Cambridee City. 

The next meeting of the association will 
be held at Richmond July 23. 


were 











‘Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

953. Do the two signal lamps associ- 
ated with the conventional incoming 
trunk equipment have the same oper- 
ating functions as the two supervisory 
iamps associated with the common bat- 
tery cord circuit equipment? What is 
the “ringing lamp” in the trunk equip- 
ment? Do operators disconnect, as 
a rule, on one signal when the call in 
question is a trunked call? 
of 


is 


“mar- 
fully 


954. Explain the meaning 
ginal relay operation” (This 
treated in sections 405-408 inclusive, 
TeLepHony’s Home Study Course for 
Telephone Men, TeELEPHONY, Volume 
70, Number 24, June 10, 1916.) Why is 
the difference between the relay resist- 
ances across the trunk circuit made so 
marked between the condition when the 
trunked call is first connected to the 
trunk circuit and the condition when the 
call has reached a stage when the calling 
at the originating local position 
must be operated? 

955. What makes it 


relay 


necessary to in- 
clude the repeating coil in the trunk cir- 
cuits of Fig. 271 and Fig. 272? Show 


why the trunk circuit shown in Fig. 271 
may be used with the common battery 
circuit shown in Fig. 147 as well as with 
the one shown in Fig. 138. 

56. Why were trunk circuits using the 
earth for a part of the signaling circuit 


not found to be satisfactory? Why was 
it difficult to provide a satisfactory rem- 
edy for this condition? 


CHAPTER XXIX. Inter-Office 
Trunking. (Continued.) 
"St. Operating essentials of the trunk 
circuit—The two trunk circuit arrange- 
ments shown in Figs. 271 and 272 illus- 


trate, since they are typical of manual 
inter-office trunks, the operating essentials 
Of their class. These operating essen- 


tials may be briefly enumerated as: 

Signal to incoming trunk operator 
when the assigned trunk circuit is seized 
by the operator at the originating or A 
Position. 


Signal to the incoming trunk operator 


When the called subscriber answers the 
trunked call, 


Signai to the operator at the originating 


Position when the called subscriber an- 
SWers the trunked call. 


Signal to the operator at the originating 
position when the called subscriber re- 
places his telephone upon the 
hook. 

Signal to the incoming trunk operator 
when the operator at the originating po- 


receiver 
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Fig. 272. Two-Wire Multiple Incoming 
Trunk. 


sition removes the connection from the 
trunk multiple jack. 

Signal to the operator at the originating 
position when the called line in the dis- 
tant office is engaged at the time the call 
is made for it. 

958. Satisfactory telephonic transmis- 
sion.—It is quite likely that the essential 
placed last in this list should, in reality, be 
placed first. However, it is true that any 
trunk circuit must be so arranged as to 
provide satisfactory telephonic transmis- 
sion from one office to the other with the 
minimum loss or it is not acceptable re- 
gardless of the excellence of its signaling 
arrangements. For this reason, the sig- 
naling requirements have been enumer- 


‘ated first. 


There are a great many circuit arrange- 


current through the winding of the call- 
ing supervisory relay at the originating 
office. 

This relay has such a high resistance 
that the strength of this flow of current 
is so limited as to prevent the operation 
of the distant supervisory relay until the 
high resistance relay the trunk 
circuit is shunted. This feature is com- 
mon to all manual common battery trunk 
circuits in which only one repeating coil 
is used. There is another type of trunk 
circuit requiring two repeating coils that 
will be described later. 

959. The busy back.—When the incom- 
ing trunk operator finds the called line 
engaged, she may, 
rangements, 


across 


in some circuit ar- 
advise the calling operator 
orally over the trunk circuit itself. This is 
not the best modern practice, however, 
since it imposes a duty on the incoming 
trunk operator that does not contribute to 
the expeditious handling of traffic. 

In order to relieve the incoming oper- 
ator from any obligation in this respect, 
modern incoming trunk positions are pro- 
vided with “busy-back” jacks. The in- 
coming operator, in case the called line 
is engaged, inserts the trunk plug into a 
“busy-back” jack instead of the multiple 
jack of the called line. She is then 
through with the call until the disconnect 
signal is received in the same way as it 
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ments that will afford all the operating 
features enumerated, but it would be idle 
to attempt to describe them all in detail. 
In practically every case, there is a high re- 
sistance relay included in the trunk equip- 
ment which is energized by the flow of 
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is received in the case of an ordinary call 
completed in the multiple in the usual 
way. 

The “busy-back” jack is placed in ap- 
proximately the same position in the ap- 
paratus space of the switchboard sections 
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as that occupied by the multiple jacks of 
the outgoing trunks on the A positions. 
That is to say, it is located immediately 
below the multiple jacks of the local lines 
served in the office. 

Each incoming trunk position must be 
provided with as many “busy-back” jacks 
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Fig. 273. Busy-Back Jack Circuit. 

as the number of calls received for busy 
lines may indicate as being «necessary. 
This can be determined only by experi- 
ment, in the usual installation. For this 
reason the conservative engineer will 
leave sufficient space for expanding the 
number of “busy-back” jacks on each in- 
coming trunk position as the demand for 
them becomes manifest. The tip and ring 
springs, when the equipment is of the 
three-wire multiple variety and the tip and 
sleeve springs when it is of the two-wire 
variety, of the “busy-back” jack are wired 
to a circuit which is periodically opened 
and closed. ; 

When the trunk plug is inserted into 
such a “busy-back” jack, this periodically 
opened-and-closed circuit operates the su- 
pervisory relay of the trunk circuit in the 
same way as they would be operated in 
case the called subscriber on an ordinary 
call should work his telephone switch 
hook up and down. 

960. The tone in combination with the 
busy-back.—While a simple interrupted 
circuit, such as may be obtained from a 
suitable commutator, is sufficient to signal 
the distant A operator, it is the present 
standard practice to combine the busy 
flash of the lamp with an agreeable tone 
over the trunk. 

By this means the click in the ear re- 
ceived by the distant calling subscriber is 
rendered much less disagreeable. At the 
same time, the alternating current pro- 
ducing the tone on the connected trunk 
circuit is superimposed upon the slowly- 
interrupted current on the circuit over 
which the supervisory relay of the trunk 
circuit is operated and, in its turn, the 
supervisory relay of the distant A posi- 
tion operator’s cord circuit also. 

961. Possibilities of code flashing.—It 
has been thought that a code could be 
used to inform the calling operator when 
the called party “did not answer,” as well 
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as when the called line is busy. This 
scheme involved the use of two types of 
commutators and, therefore, two kinds of 
interrupted current over the trunk cir- 
cuit. 

To illustrate the nature of the scheme 
conceive of a series of slow flashes, each 
one equal in length to the others, sent over 
the line when the called line is engaged. 
When the called line is not engaged but 
“does not answer,” let a series of flashes 
be sent over the line to the A operator 
consisting, for instance, of one short 
flash and two long ones followed by a 
repetition. 

Experience has shown that such an ar- 
rangement does not work out in practice 


‘due to the inability of operators to recog- 
nize the distinctive character of the se- 


ries of lamp flashes as they are received 
on the calling supervisory lamp of the A 
position cord pair. In other words, the 
operator is very apt, when this scheme is 
used, to report the line busy when it is 
not so and to report that the called sub- 
scriber “does not answer” when in fact 
the line is “busy.” 

Regardless of the care taken to prevent 
confusion in the character of the signals, 
this condition was found to exist and re- 
sulted in the abandonment of all efforts 
to confer a distinctive character upon 
trunk-flashed signals when manual equip- 
ment is used. 

In Fig. 273 is shown the circuit ar- 
rangement of a typical “busy-back” jack. 
This circuit is suitable for use with the 
incoming trunk circuit shown in Fig. 271. 
It would also be suitable for the incom- 
ing trunk circuit shown in Fig. 272 pro- 
vided the “busy-back” jack were equipped 
with tip and sleeve springs instead of 
with tip ring and sleeve springs. 

When the trunk plug is inserted into 
the “busy-back” jack, after the called-for 
line has been tested and found to be en- 
gaged, the current flow through the relay 
17 (Fig. 271) is started whenever the cir- 
cuit through the commutator 7 is com- 
pleted by the bearing 
upon the brush. 

At this time the current flow from the 
battery terminal 5, Fig. 171, over the tip 
side of the trunk cord to the tip spring of 
the busy-back jack through the com- 
mutator 7, the secondary winding, 4, of the 
transformer 3, the ring spring of the busy- 
back jack, the ring contact of the trunk 
plug; and the winding of relay 17, ener- 
gizes relay 17 extinguishing the calling 
supervisory lamp of the A operator’s cord 
pair at the distant office. This is due to 
the same circuit conditions as result in the 
operation of the calling supervisory lamp 
at the distant office when the called sub- 
scriber answers. 

When the brush passes on to the non- 
metallic portion of the commutator 7, the 
circuit traced through the relay 17 opens 
and relay 17 is released, causing the call- 
ing lamp at the distant office to become 
bright. In this way the calling supervi- 


metallic portion 
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sory lamp is intermittently flashed as long 
as the trunk plug 10 rests in the busy-back 
jack 2. 

When the A operator, after noting the 
flashing signal which indicates that the 
line called for is not available, removes 
the connection from the outgoing trunk 
jack, relay 1 (Fig. 271) is released. This 
causes lamp 15 (Fig. 271) to become 
bright advising the incoming trunk oper- 
ator that the connection has been removed 
at the distant end and that the trunk plug 
may in turn be removed from the busy- 
back jack. 

(Te be 

District Meeting of Southern 

Indiana Association. 

The district meeting of the Southern 
Indiana Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion held at Mitchell, Ind., April 9, was 
one of the most interesting and well at- 
tended meetings held in the southern dis- 
trict, there being over 50 exchanges rep- 
resented. 

An interesting program, arranged by 
S. M. Isom, president of the association, 
was carried out. A _ splendid luncheon 
was served at the hotel and a number of 
readings rendered by local talent. A 
dance, which was part of the evening's 
entertainment, was well attended by the 
various managers and their wives. 

The address of welcome was delivered 
by Calvin Faris, mayor of Mitchell, the 
response being made by John Hamsel, 
manager of the Dubois County Telephone 
Co., of Jasper. 

M. F. Hosea, secretary and treasurer of 
the Indiana Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, spoke on “Association,” declaring 
that state and district associations should 
always be in close co-operation with each 
other for the best results. 

Prof. R. V. Achatz, instructor in tele- 
phone engineering, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, in an address on “Telephone 
Equipment,” called special attention to the 
standardization of construction materials 
and supplies for telephones, such as re- 


continued. ) 


ceiver cords, receiver shells, etc. 

L. W. Conarroe, president of the Prairie 
Telephone Co., of Brookston, 
splendid talk on co-operation among the 
Independent companies. Phillip Dilly, of 
the Dubois County Telephone Co., Hunt- 
ingburg, led a general discussion of 
various topics. 

President S. M. Isom, who is also presi- 
dent of the Mitchell Telephone Co., told 
of the conference which was held with 
the Indiana Public Service Commission by 


gave a 


‘representatives of the Bell and Independ- 


ent companies to discuss the matter of re- 
verse charges. A committee, of whicli Mr. 
Isom is a member, was appointed at this 
conference to work out a uniform system 
of reverse charges. 

The next meeting of the association will 


be held in conjunction with a meeting of 
the Southern Illinois Independent Tele- 
phone Association at Olney, IIL, on July ": 
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he Illinois Idea—The Nebraska Conception—Getting Rich on $1 Telephones 


that the Postal 
Cable Co. sought to do some sort of tele- 
phone business in Illinois. It further 
seems that the Chicago Telephone Co. 
filed a protest with the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission asking it to compel 
the Postal company to give up the idea. 

The commission agreed with the Chi- 
cago Telephone Co. and ordered the 
Postal “to cease and desist from the 
eperation of a public telephone business 
in the state until a certificate of conveni- 
ence and necessity is first obtained from 
this commission authorizing it to engage 
in the telephone business.” 


It seems 


Telegraph- 


That surely looked like a knockout. 
The commission did not hesitate to stop 
the Postal from engaging in the tele- 
phone business until it had obtained a 
certificate of necessity and convenience. 

3ut the Postal company loving a law- 
suit as much as it does the Western 
Union company, did not believe that IIli- 
nois Public Utilities Commission had any 
rights in the matter, and went into court. 

The circuit court decided in favor of 
the commission but this did not deter the 


pugnacious telegraph company, for it 
appealed to the supreme court of the 


state. 

The Supreme Court of the State of 
Illinois reversed the judgment of the 
circuit court, and set aside the order of 
the commission. 

“The public utilities commission is 
not a judicial body but is more properly 
a supervisory body, with regulatory or 
supervisory powers. 

The commission was created to inves- 
tigate and regulate public utilities. The 
whole tenor of the public utilities act is 
regulatory. The commission is not a 
judicial body given authority to enforce 


either equitable or legal remedies.” 

Out in Nebraska, the railway commis- 
sion be awaiting a decision some 
of these days if some company has the 
nerve appeal. Just listen to the lan- 
guage of the commission in one of its 
late decisions! 

After reading it, one gets a new view- 
point. That new viewpoint is that a 
Public utilities commission is a court of 
Teveng 


. to go back over the misdeeds of 
public service corporations from the day 
of birth, and settle all scores and griev- 
ances to the public from then to the 
Present hour. 

_ There is no such thing as an immun- 
ity bath, because the commission has 
hothing but revenge in its bosom. 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Thus saith this Nebraska commis- 
sion: 

“The insuperable difficulties experienced 
Ly the patrons of public utilities in se- 
curing service at reasonable rates led 
directly to the establishment of regula- 
tory commissions. The state undertook 
to do what the individual was powerless 
to do. Jt stepped directly into the pa- 
tron’s shoes, as it were. 

No addition was made to the law. It 
merely provides a remedy for existing 
wrong, and it did not define the wrong 
because the wrong was already defined. 
Therefore, whatever the patron of a pub- 
lic utility could have done previous to the 
creation of the commission, the commis- 


sion can do.” 





This last sentence is confusing. In the 
first place, the patron could do nothing 
and yet the commission says it can do 
whatever the patron could. Anyway, the 
cat is out of the bag. 

The Nebraska commission is merely 
attorney for the patrons of the public 
utilities, a primitive revengeful body, 
seeking to remedy wrong inflicted by the 
utilities. 

The public utility, although it is taxed 
and taxed, has no representation. Even 
our forefathers fought eight years about 
it. It has no rights before the commis- 
sion which the commission, as the pa- 
tron’s attorney, is bound to respect. 

What a fine court to be in, where judge 
and attorney for the other side go hand 
m hand! 


It is not so much this self-defined duty 
of the commission that startles us. The 
self-defined duties of the commission are 
not dangerous because an appeal to the 
supreme court would soon result in this 
autocratic body learning where it stands. 

But the surprising discovery of the 
commission is that a telephone company, 
charging $2 for business, $1 for residence 
and 25 cents for monthly switching serv- 
ice, has made so much money that it must 
return ill-gotten gains to its treasury. 

Here stands a_ telephone company 
which has made so much money on dol- 
lar telephones that it is ordered to re- 
build its system right out of earnings. 
Really, someone should appeal beyond 
this commission if for no other purpose 
than to waken it from a dream. 


A great many years ago, when corn was 
11 cents a bushel, hogs $3 per hundred, 
and a slice of ham could occasionally 
enter the home, some telephone men be- 
lieved that they could make money. by 
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furnishing telephone service at $2 and $1. 

Operators for $12 a month 
then, and the telephone man drew a line- 
man’s salary, if any. 


worked 


Instead of paying 
any dividend, the money was used direct- 
ly in paying bills and meeting the needs 
of a growing community. Telephones 
could be bought for less than $10, and a 
coil of wire did not run into a king’s 
ransom. 

It may be that the people's counsel of 
Nebraska has the figures. It may be that 
corn still sells for 10 cents in Nebraska, 
and that the cost of living there has not 
changed. It be that Nebraska has 
never heard of the war and is still dream- 
ing of the free coinage of silver. 

gut to any man with any knowledge 
ef the telephone business, it 
interesting to know how a telephone 
company, at $2 and $1 rates, can accu- 
mulate a $12,715 building, pay dividends 
ali the years, and be subject to 
scathing criticism. 

Further, it interesting to 
know how the company comes out, after 
getting a judicial order to sell buildings 


may 


would be 


such 


would be 


and real estate at a certain figure. The 
missing link is that the commission 


jailed to order someone to buy the prop- 
erty. 

Such an order would be no more ar- 
bitrary. 

TELEPHONY is not conducting a crusade 
against public utility commissions, how- 
ever idiotic some of their decisions may 
be. TELEPHONY is wondering how tele- 
phone companies can take care of their 
obligations and help the government dur- 
ing the present crisis. 

TELEPHONY is wondering how the gov- 
ernment can be supported when no one 
is allowed to make a profit, pay no in- 
come tax, and not have enough to buy 
Liberty bonds. TELEPHONY is wondering 
how long the public utility interests of 
Nebraska are going to survive, now that 
they are subjected to self-confessed at- 
torneys for the patrons of telephone com- 
panies. 

We are sometimes impatient because 
some foreign-speaking man is not taken 
out and shot as a spy. We want laws 
which punish men for condemning the 
draft, bragging on Germany, or insulting 
the Allies, yet we overlook the most 
dangerous elements with which this coun- 
try has to contend. 

The most dangerous force today is 
that avowed contempt of capital and in- 
dustry as shown by some of our commis- 
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sions. Lenine and Trotzky sink into in- 
significance when compared to men, who 
elected to office, or appointed to it, aim 
at the very heart of our country’s pros- 
perity by persecuting our public utilities. 





No German spy could do anything more 
effective than to cripple our utilities. 
No German spy knows better than 
some of our commissioners that public 
utility investments are the very basis of 
our national banking system. 

No German spy fails to realize that 
business, as carried on today, could not 
live a day without our banking system. 
No German spy has yet to learn that 
successful business alone carries the gov- 
ernment along—he already knows it. 

Mr. Bernstorff has no more exclusive 
aids than those commissioners which 
deliberately set out to ruin public util- 
ities. 





As a matter of fact, the Department 
of Justice can do no better work than to 
look into this unbridled baiting of pub- 
lic utilities. The department would do 
well, in addition, to learn what each bait- 
ing commissioner is doing for his coun- 
try. 

How much has each given to the Red 
Cross, and how much money has each 
bolsheviki commissioner loaned the gov- 
ernment during its crisis? It is a waste 
of time to pick on some American born 
German who speaks broken English and 
is harmless as a dove, when there is big- 
ger game hanging around. 

No better indication of a traitor to our 
country can be found than those men in 
authority who deliberately ignore Presi- 
dent Wilson’s appeal for the public util- 
ities of our land. 





The thing that public utilities must 
learn at once, as they have learned in 
Illinois, is whether the public utilities 
commission is merely the people’s attor- 
ney, with unusual judicial powers, or a 
body of men with supervisory powers, a 
power to act as a referee between con- 
tending parties and not as a Lord Jef- 
fries in a court of conviction. 

There never was a more foolish excuse 
for the existence of commissions than 
that given by the Nebraska commission. 
There never was a greater revolution- 
ary appeal made, nor more animus re- 
vealed to our institutions. 

No long-haired I. W. W. ever went 
further when he drove nails in logs, 
spilled coffee on patrons, and poured 
emery in bearings. Simply a little more 
refinement, that is all. 

We have already seen what happened 
in Russia, when the workmen took charge 
of the factories. All these men knew 
was that somewhere a business goose 
layed a golden egg and all the owner 
had to do was to spend the money. 

The simple-minded fellows did not 
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know any better until the factory ran 
cut of material, there were no more or- 
ders, and the ready cash, gathered slow- 
ly by the treasurer was not forthcoming. 
It might be well to let the Nebraska 
commission take over the Alma Tele- 
phone Co. and run it a la _ Russia. 
It is a safe bet that 60 days would find a 
rate nearer $4 and $2 than $2 and $1. 





It may be that TreLepHony is rushing 
in where angels fear to tread. It may be 
that TELEPHONY is doing some _ high- 
minded men an injustice in criticizing 
them. Possibly they do not care and it 
may be even that they do not read 
TELEPHONY or need read it. So great is 
their wisdom in such a simple business. 

It has been everybody’s experience that 
all there is to the telephone business is 
the telephone on the wall—until they get 
into it. It may be that the radical mem- 
bers of commissions are saving the coun- 
try in their own way, and we are not 
wise enough to appreciate them. 

But I would feel better if I knew how 
many Liberty bonds they have bought 
with their excessive salaries. 





The Illinois Supreme Court has said 
that the Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion is not a judicial body. It did not 
say that it is a useless body, or that it 
fulfilled no valuable function. 

It might have said that too many law- 
yers have crept into its deliberations, and 
that may account for its assumption for 
judicial authority. 

The very theory of commission con- 
trol is haste, efficiency and economy, 
where a man can get simple justice with- 
out compound expense. Yet the very 
opposite thing has happened and it may 
Le that we owe the so-called Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Co. a vote of thanks for 
clarifying our atmosphere. 





The Nebraska Supreme Court should 
be given some work in clarifying the at- 
mosphere in which public utilities have 
to operate. 

Surely, the first thing it could do would 
be to remove the stigma of crime from 
the utilities, because the Alma decision 
speaks of old wrongs more than once. 

The next thing it could do would be to 
tell the presumptuous commission that 
actual investment is only one feature of 
valuation, and that the courts had seen 
men equally wise in its service. Further 
that the courts still have the sayso on 
human behavior even in Nebraska. 





TELEPHONY cares nothing for the 
Postal telephone dream—that is all it 
really amounts to. 

But TELEPHONY admires the courage of 
a man or institution, who will not be 
borne down by self-styled autocrats. 

We are in the great war simply because 
self-styled autocrats tried to limit our 
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rights and activities. And telephone men 
should be willing to spend their last dol- 
lar in court before submitting to a silly 
decision which would bring shame to a 
Russian Soviet. 





Because a man embarks in the tele- 
phone business, it is no sign that he car- 
ries the mark of Cain. Because a man 
embarks in the telephone business, there 
is no reason why he should be perse- 
cuted, if he is unwilling to be. Because 
a man embarks in the telephone busi- 
ness, there is no reason why he should 
work for nothing. 

It is time to dump some telephone tea 
in the harbor. 

MORAL: Taxes and 
usually go hand in hand. 


representation 


Facts About the Telephone Busi- 
ness in 1918. 


With the announcements of the dis- 
trict meetings of the Ohio Independent 
Telephone Association, a pamphlet was 
enclosed which sets forth many interest- 
ing thoughts under the heading, “Some 
Facts About the Telephone Business in 
the Year 1918.” 

On the front cover were these signifi- 
cant paragraphs: 

“At no time in its past history has the 
telephone industry been called upon to 
shoulder the responsibility that it is car- 
rying today. To no inconsiderable ex- 
tent it is assisting the federal govern- 
ment in carrying on the business of war. 

To successfully continue this important 
service there must be a close co-opera- 
tion between every Independent or mu- 
tual company and its sister companies in 
the state and nation. 

This co-operation must consist not 
only in the furnishing of service, but in 
combining forces for the protection of 
the industry as a whole from ill-advised 
and harmful legislation.” 

On the other three pages these thoughts 
were presented: 

“Billy Sunday, like Bob Ingersoll, is 
opposed to gambling. He claims that 
gaming leads to a warmer climate 
where even the conventional summer B. 
V. D.’s are too hot for comfort and 
where ice water is as scarce as rubber 
boots in Fiji. 

Billy doesn’t believe in taking a chance. 
His advice to his converts is to follow 
the straight and narrow path and to 
avoid theorizing. The old time religion 
is good enough for him. 

Of course, Sunday in his sermons, re- 
fers directly to poker playing, crap shoot- 
ing and like pastimes, but his advice may 
be extended so as to include a wider ter- 


ritory. He must have meant to include 
the business gambler. 
There are some fellows who would 


shoot you if you invited them to s't into 
a game of “freeze out” but who will 
gamble with their own and other peoples 
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property until your hair stands on end. 
They are not always “sports” in the 
sense that they are looking for action. 
Ry standing pat on things as they are 
today—prices up and money down—it 
is possible to gamble away almost any 
sort of a business, even a telephone util- 
ity business that was a fine healthy prop- 
erty a few years ago. 

These fellows should hearken to Billy 
Sunday. 

Gambling of this sort under present 
conditions is not only immoral but is un- 
patriotic. Uncle Sam and all of his as- 
sisting branches and departments are to- 
day depending upon the utility companies 
of the nation to an extent undreamed of. 
He has demanded the best service possi- 
bie and it must be furnished—if not by 
us, it will be furnished by those. who 
come after us. This is not a time when 
half measures will be accepted. 

There is one way in which Independ- 
ent telephone company owners and man- 
agers can fulfill their national obligation. 
That is by keeping their companies in a 
healthy financial and physical condition. 
This cannot be done with service 
charges that are below normal. When- 
ever the expense of operation—and by 
this is meant the total legitimate ex- 
pense connected with furnishing tele- 
phone service to the public—becomes a 
larger item than that represented by toll 
and local charges, rates must go up. 

There is nothing to be gained by argu- 
ing that at some later day prices may 
drop to a normal level and permit the old 
rate to again become profitable. This ar- 
gument represents the gambling element. 
Attempt to ride the storm without an 
increased rate and you gamble your cap- 
ital against the chances of war and the 
chances of peace following war. Should 
you last it out, the only result can be a 
weakened and _ under-nourished com- 
pany. Fail, and every one of the things 
you have worked for must go under the 
hammer. 

It is well sometimes to remember the 
position that the telephone company oc- 
cupies in the business world. It is not a 
procucer other than a producer of serv- 


ice. Every material that it uses and con- 
Sumes is manufactured elsewhere, the 
companies paying wholesale prices as set 
by manufacturers. When the prices 


ot materials are advanced, telephone 
Comrames have no choice but to pay 


without question. 


Tie income of a telephone company is 
an <nyielding thing. It is not flexible 
and makes no allowance for increased 
Production costs. It is fixed and un- 
chan cable except under unusual condi- 
tion 

These special conditions have been 
8 ‘ about by war and now, if at all, 
is the 


‘ne proper time for company officials 
to increase charges. 


Unnecessary increases or exorbitant in- 
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creases should not be asked, and most 
certainly will not be granted. It is safe 
to predict, however, that few if any of the 
increases asked will be unnecessary. To 
quote one business subscriber: ‘Any 
telephone company that is making money 
now surely succeeded in getting away 
with murder before the war.’ 

A word here about government own- 
ership. Unless your charges are suffici- 
ent to provide efficient service—and ef- 
ficient service here implies well kept ex- 
changes and lines, and properly paid em- 
ployes—the propaganda looking to pub- 
lic ownership will be to some extent jus- 
tified. 

It is necessary that Independent tele- 
phone men continue to demonstrate their 
ability to serve the public will. Failure 
to do so will give the telephone business 
into the hands of individuals who may or 
may not have its best interests at heart. 

As it stands today, the Independent 
telephone business is one of the cleanest 
in the country—yet it is largely “unhon- 
ored and unsung.” It is clean because 
sharp business eyes have watched over it 
for many years. It is “unhonored and 
unsung” because the memory of the pub- 
lic is short and few outside of veteran 
users know anything about its past and 
its vast service. An epic might be writ- 
ten about its birth, development and vic- 
torious establishment as one of the great- 
est of American enterprises. 

In view of this past history, it is not 
well that any part of the far-reaching 
and influential Independent telephone or- 
ganization of today should be jeopardized 
because of inadequate rates. 

As history will show, Independent 
telephony has been fair to the people. Is it 
asking too much when telephony now, in 
return, applies for a fair return upon 
telephone investment? 

Individual companies are today in a 
position to prove their cases. Operating 
upon a fixed income, they are paying the 
advanced cost of labor and the increase 
upon all classes of materials. Where 
increases have been asked and granted, 
such increases have if anything, been too 
low, tending to care for operating def- 
icits rather than to make proper provi- 





Signal Corps Field Kitchen. 
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sion for continued high prices and future 
replacement of plant. The efficiency and 
economy with which telephone compan- 
ies have operated during the last four 
years constitutes nothing short of a busi- 
ness miracle. 

There are three times as many tele- 
Phones in service in Ohio today than in 
the entire United States back in 1895. 

Telephone traffic has increased between 
40 and 50 per cent during the last eighteen 
months.” 


Interesting Side Lights at Camp 
Lewis, Washington. 

One of the accompanying illustrations 

shows a signal corps field kitchen at Camp 

Lewis, American Lake, Wash., where the 

















Telephone 


Exchange at Camp Lewis. 


816th Field Signal Battalion is stationed. 
From the interest taken in the operations 
the boys will undoubtedly do greater jus- 
tice to their meal than if it were served 
in the regulation home style. The other 
view shows the camp telephone exchange. 


Telephone System Being Installed 
at Aviation Camp. 

Carl Rolfe, superintendent of the 
Southwestern Home Telephone Co. of 
Redlands, Cal., is in charge of the work 
of installing a telephone system at the 
aviation camp at Alessandro. Five trunk 
lines are now in operation from the camp 
to Riverside, and the work of putting in 
the lines at the camp is well under way. 

Thirty lines have been connected. to the 
switchboard which will ultimately have 
100 stations connected when the camp is 
completed. All the wires are being placed 
underground. Every building of the camp 
will have its telephone connecting with 
the switchboard. 

The work on the buildings is going 
along rapidly and the immense ware- 
house has now been completed. 





New Exchange Building Planned. 

The Farmers Mutual Telephone Co, of 
Fontanelle, Iowa, is making arrangements 
for the erection of a new exchange build- 
ing in that city. The structure will be 22 
by 38 feet in size and two stories high. 
F. E. Spears is manager of the company. 











Sundry Snapshots Along. the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Tue Herper’s BEACON. 


I'm all alone out here on the prairie, 

Chaperoning a bunch of sheep, 

Where the summer’s as long as a life- 
time ; 

Seems like Time had gone to sleep. 


Bacon and beans for breakfast, 
Beans and bacon at noon, 

With some of the same for supper; 
1 hope I’ll be changing it soon. 


Alone on the boundless prairie 
I watch lest the vagrant stray, 
With never a soul to talk to 
Throughout each endless day. 


In a little shack by my lonesome, 

When the “bunch” is “bedded” down for 
the night, 

I sit and watch each evening 

I‘or a far-off moving light. 


Smoking, thinking and watching, 
As the stars wheel up in the sky, 
For that streak on the far horizon 
When the “Frisco train” goes by. 


I dream of those days of splendor 
When I rode in a railroad car, 
With men all around to talk to; 
Fach with a good cigar. 


With never a thought in passing 

Of the lonesome men on the “range” 
Who'd be glad to ride on the bumpers— 
Anywhere just for a change. 


My “time” will be up in November, 
And my address on the very next night, 
Will be “in care of conductor” 

jn board of that streak of light. 


If you have ever been “there,” these 
lines will have a meaning for you that 
others will not fully appreciate. Of 
course, they cover the situation as it was 
in the old days when the herder was 
actually cut off from any chance of hear- 
ing a human voice other than his own, for 
many weeks at a time. But now, I am 
told, there are stations where the herder 
can call up the main camp and ease the 
monotony by talking with some of the 
gang. 

In such manner is the steady, sure 
creep of the telephone into every walk of 
life, from the lonely outposts to the fore- 
front of the actual battle lines, from the 
sheepherder in the hills or on the prairie 
to the luxurious apartments of the mod- 
ern club life. One and all turn daily 
many times to that ever-ready servant 
which carries their thoughts, as expressed 
vocally, to the far-off destination in mind 
and brings back words of cheer, advice, 
admonition, warning, love, instruction or 
praise, as the case may demand. 

We all do this and do not even give it 
a thought, ordinarily, any more than we 
do about the air which we breathe, or the 


By Well Clay 


current which illuminates our 
homes and cooks our foods, besides per- 
forming a multitude of other acts for us 
through the medium of the modern motor. 
To most of us, they are just “there,” and 
that is all we think about them unless 
something happens which interrupts or 
threatens the constant use of these mod- 
ern aids of civilization. 

The telephone is fast becoming the 
most universal servant the world around. 
| can think of nothing else so universally 
used to help mankind unless it be fire and 
water. They even use it in darkest 
Africa, where clothes are generally dis- 
pensed with—in the darkest spots, I pre- 
sume. 

The turbaned-headed Arab of the desert 
is said to be wise to the uses of the tele- 
phone when he wants to send a message 
from a town through which he is passing 
to his friend afar. The Frozen North 
and the Sunny South are alike the home 
of the telephone. 

One would naturally think from taking 
all these things into consideration, that 
the telephone ought then to become sub- 
ject to government ownership, and under 
government control in all the countries of 
the earth, and to be so standardized that 
it would be the same telephone and sub- 
ject to the same rules as to its use in one 
country as in another—but I firmly be- 
lieve that such a state of affairs will never 
come to pass. 

In the first place, when a government 
takes over any branch of transportation 
or industry, it proceeds to eliminate, as 
possible, all the duplication, 
which is a good thing. Next it begins to 
cut out what seems to the officials use- 
less practices and endeavor to bring 
everything down to a_ business basis, 
without regard to what the people think 
about matters or what they have been 
used to or like. 

This slows up matters almost from the 
start. Instead of the continuation of de- 
velopment, there is a noticeable restric- 
tion which, in time, stops most of the 
motion. 

The man out in Colorado who wants a 
telephone installed or fixed or changed 
from one room to another, would have a 
hard time and a long, long wait, getting 
it done under government ownership. 
The government representative of that lo- 
cality would have to get word from some- 
where above his station, and that station 
would have to confer with the next and so 
on to the top, where the matter would 
probably remain tied up for quite a spell 
until the board met which had the say 
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electric 


soon as 


the countries and in every clime. 


about that particular part of the United 
about that particular part of the U. S 

Then, if the board did not report that 
“it was sorry but the appropriation for 
such work in Colorado had been all ex- 
pended and the matter would have to wait 
until Congress passed a deficiency appro- 
priation to take care of the matter,” the 
good news would gradually leak down 
again from one strata to another until 
some fine morning out in Colorado, the 
local representative would mount his 
horse and dash out to tell the man who 
wanted the telephone, the good news, only 
to tind on his arrival at the ranch that he 
had moved to California the year before 
after losing his wife, who died while he 
was riding for a doctor one night. 

The telephone man who has the say 
right on the spot whether a man can have 
a telephone, and when and where, without 
waiting to find out about the matter from 
some distant source, is the man who can 
provide in a satisfactory way for the tele- 
phone needs of a community which he 
understands. He is the court, not only of 
last resort, but of immediate accessibil- 
ity, and the people of that community 
will get service. If the service does not 
continue good, they will see that it does. 

This man in Colorado is the man in all 
It is 
only through properly-protected and _ su- 
pervised local telephone companiés work- 
ing in harmony with the big network of 
toll lines, which in turn are merely local 
to the part of the country they operate in 
and in turn connect with some other big 
network, that the telephone 
brought within reach of all. 

One set of rules will work in one state 
and another in another while in Cuba or 
Japan something else will 
adopted depending on the necessities and 
customs. 


can be 


have to be 


The troubleman in Minnesota would be 
lost trying to shoot line trouble in the 
tropics with all their unusual hazards, and 


the telephone man from Borneo would 
make poor heacway in Minnesota. 

The man in each community knows 
what his own environment calls for and 
the telephone is still a local problem be- 


cause its use over long distances is soon 
curbed by the price of the service 


APHORISM.: It’s a foolish fo: 


tries every new trail. 


\ hich 


District Meetings Planned by Ohio 
Independent Association. 


In a letter addressed to the Independent 
telephone men of Ohio, calling attention 
to the district meetings which are to be 
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held throughout the state, President 
Frank L. Beams states, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

“Telephone men have recognized the 
important relation their business bears to 
the welfare of the nation. Now as a pro- 
tection to the general public as well as to 
our own business, we must recognize and 
give equal consideration to certain funda- 
limitations upon the telephone 
business and to important legislative re- 
strictions that have been placed thereon. 
It is a fundamental truth that no other 
business gives to the general public such 
a maximum amount of service at such a 


mental 


minimum basic charge, or conducts its 
business on such a narrow financial 
margin. 

The situation takes on a serious aspect 
when we consider the long delay on the 
part of many companies in asking neces- 
rate increases. More money is 
needed with which to properly operate 
and maintain Ohio’s Independent tele- 
phone plants and while this money may 
be had for the asking, a large percentage 
of those who own and operate local com- 
panies have hesitated to act. 


sary 


Additional taxes as well as increased 
percentages on former taxes with in- 
creased valuations, account for a consid- 
erable portion of our disbursements. 
These taxes now have to be paid not only 
the county, but also the state and federal 
governments, with occasionally some spe- 
cial assessment thrown in. Increased cost 
of materials and labor present another se- 
rious problem for discussion.” 
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The first meeting of this series is to be 
held at the Electric building, Cleveland, 
Tuesday, April 30, by District No. 1. 
Frank A. Knapp, of Bellevue, is vice- 
president and H. E. Hageman, of Lorain, 
secretary of this district. 

District No. 8 is scheduled to hold a 
meeting at Hotel Secor, Toledo, May 1. 
Geo. A. Ford of Toledo, is vice-president, 
and A. W. Wh'te, of Bryan, is secretary. 

On Thursday, May 2, District No. 7 
will hold its meeting at the Elks’ Home in 
Lima. Geo. H. Methany, of 
vice-president, G. W. 


lima, is 
and 
Findlay, secretary. 

A joint meeting will be held by Dis- 
tricts 5 and 6 on Friday, May 3, in the 
Ohio State Telephone 
ledo. Conrad 


Vernor, of 


building in To- 
Kipp, of Greenville, is 
vice-president and L. A. Miller, of Darr- 
town, secretary. 

District No. 2 will meet at the Court- 
land Hotel, in Canton, om Tuesday, May 
7. W. B. Gregson, of New Philadelphia, 
is vice-president and C. H. Swift, of 
Alliance, secretary district. 

The meeting of District No. 3. is 
scheduled to be held at the chamber of 
Commerce in Zanesville on Wednesday, 
May 8. J. B. Rhodes, of Zanesville, is 
vice-president of the district and W. H. 
Bowron, of Caldwell, secretary. 

The last meeting of the series will be a 
joint meeting of Districts No. 4 and 9 at 
the Hartman Hotel, in 
Thursday, May 9. 


of this 


Columbus, on 
H. P. Folsom, of Cir- 
cleville, is vice-president and H. M. EI- 
liott, of Chillicothe, secretary of District 
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No. 4. H. C. Devin, of Mount Vernon, 
is vice-president and C, E, Hollander, of 
Newark, secretary of District No. 9. 

All Independent telephone companies 
are invited to be represented at one or 
more of these district meetings and take 
an active part in the proceedings. 


Quarterly Meeting of Western 
Pennsylvania Independents. 
The scheduled for the 3&th 
quarterly meeting of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Independent Telephone Associa- 


program 


tion April 26 and 27 at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., is as follows: 
Fripay, AprIL 26. 
“News from Ohio,” by C. Y. McVey, 


president, Ohio State Telephone Co., Co 
lumbus. 

General discussion. 

Adjournment for lunch. 

“National Telephone Affairs,” by F. B 
MacKinnon, Washington, D. C., vice- 
president of the United States 
pendent Telephone Association. 

“Cutting Phantom Transpositions with- 
out Circuit 


Inde- 


Interference,’ by Louis 
Mihlheizler, engineer of the Pittsburgh & 
Allegheny Telephone Co., Pittsburgh. 
SATURDAY, AprRIL 27. 

New business. 

“Central Office Practice,” by H. D. 
Currier, of Chicago. 

“Community Automatic Exchanges,” by 
T. C. Thompson, of Chicago. 

Reports of committees, unfinished busi 
ness and general discussion. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Nebraska Company Ordered to In- 
stall System of Accounts. 

The Dawson-Nemaha Telephone Co. 
has been given permission by the Ne- 
State Railway Commission to in- 
residence rates from $1 to $1.25 
and business rates from $1 to $1.50. The 


braska 


creas 


company had asked for $1.75 for the lat- 
ter class of service. The new rates will 
increase the yearly revenue $900 

The company serves 280 subscribers, 
over t hundred of whom are on rural 
lines. The commission found that the 
Present value of its property is $10,093, 
tut was unable to determine from its ac- 
counts investment cost or other in- 
lormatio: 


, The company has been pay- 
lig dividends averaging 9 per cent for 
the past five years, but in previous years 
small dividends, due to the fact 
that stockholders were given service at 
half rates. 

The commission ordered that the com- 
Pany install a system of accounts such as 


had paid 


prescribed by the accounting department, 
that it lay aside proper sums for depre- 
ciation, maintenance and damages, and 
limit dividend returns for the future to 
6 per cent on the capital stock of $7,375, 
all above that return to be held in trust 
for the benefit of the public. 





Survey by Commission Shows 
Saving by Minnesota Plan. 

A possible saving of more than $350,- 
000 a year to telephone subscribers in 
Minnesota through the proposed divi- 
sion of territory between the Northwest- 
ern and Tri-State companies is shown 
by a preliminary survey made by the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission in advance of the hearing April 
29 on the application for approval of the 
project. 

The investigation revealed that com- 
peting telephone systems will continue 
in 12 Minnesota towns, Commissioner 
Fred W. Putman stated last week. 


The promise of a reduction is based 
on a census showing that of 274,123 tele- 
phone subscribers in Minnesota, 23,089 
pay for two telephones. 

The consideration 


tion is advocated 


for which unifica- 
most is that of con- 
venience to subscribers, who will be en- 
abled to communicate with 
regardless of systems. 
More than 
telephone 
patrons. 
tions, 


one another 


two-thirds of 
subscribers 


Minesota 
are Northwestern 

That system serves 186,026 sta- 
the Tri-State company 82,533. 
Other competing companies serve 5,564 
subscribers. 

Duplicate stations include 
ing both Northwestern Tri-State 
service and 335 with the Northwestern 
and other competing service. 

Proposed transfers under the zone 
division plan will mean to the North- 
western company a gain of 37,738 sta- 
tions in the northern zone and loss of 
62,791 in the southern, a net decrease of 


22,754 


hav- 
and 
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25,053 subscribers in Minnesota. To the 
Tri-State and subsidiary companies, the 
result will be a gain of 54,962 subscrib- 
ers in its southern zone and a loss of 52,- 
677 in the northern, a net gain of 2,285. 





Commission Recognizes Condi- 
tions Confronting Companies. 


“The commission, however, recognizes 
that the company has had unusual condi- 
tions to contend with and that it has so 
far expended its best efforts to meet the 
situation. The commission through its 
inspections will use its efforts to cure 
remediable defects in service as they may 
appear.” 

This statement was made in a memo- 
tandum, accompanying an order of the 
New York Public Service Commission, 
handed down April 18, closing upon the 
records of the commission a complaint 
by Henry Nordheim against the New 
York Telephone Co.’s service in Bronx 
county. Mr. Nordheim claimed the com- 
pany’s service is inadequate because of 
en insufficient plant and shortage of op- 
erators, that the service contract of the 
company is unjust in that nd refund is 
allowed in case the minimum number of 
messages is not used and that certain 
coin machines deceive and cause a loss 
to the public. 

Commissioner Irvine heard the case 
and evidence was given as to certain in- 
stances of service failures of various 
kinds, but for the most part the witnesses 
were unable to determine whether the 
failures were owing to some fault assign- 
able to the company or failure on the part 
cf parties called to answer to their calls. 

The commissioner’s memorandum says 
there is no doubt that instances cited ac- 
tually occurred and caused irritation and 
incovenience. Aside from these in- 
stances of service failure the complain- 
ant had little evidence to submit. 

The telephone company produced sta- 
tistical information and from this evi- 
cience it was shown that there was no es- 
sential relation between the number of 
subscribers served and the number of 
central offices required to serve them, ex- 
cept as the maximum capacity of the cen- 
tral offices has been reached. It was 
further shown that there is ample mar- 
gin in the capacities of the several cen- 
tral offices serving the Bronx. It was 
also shown that there had been no dis- 
crimination against the Bronx in the em- 
ployment of inexperienced operators, 
and that the operators’ load was not un- 
usual. 

The commission’s memorandum says 
the matter of the contract requirement 
that a certain minimum number of mes- 
sages be paid for whether used or not 
can not at this time be reviewed. The 
practice complained of is included in the 
schedule which was fixed by the commis- 
sion to be effective July 1, 1915. and re- 
main in force three years from that date. 
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Any action on this subject must await a 
general revision of rates. 

The coin machines alleged to be decep- 
tive, the memorandum says, were found 
to be confined to the one central office 


located on City Island in connection with 


a small magneto exchange where the 
type of coin box must necessarily be 
different from that in use elsewhere in 
the city. The company gave assurance 
that this central office was now in proc- 
ess of being changed to conform with 
apparatus in use in the rest of the city 
and anticipates the completion of this 
work within the next two months. 


Kansas Company Granted Rate 
Increase at Horton. 

The Kansas Publec Utilities Commis- 

sion recently approved the following 
schedule of monthly rates for the North- 
east Kansas Telephone Co. for telephone 
service in the city of Horton, to become 
effective May 1: 
Individual line business telephone. . .$2.75 
Individual line residence telephone.. 1.75 
Two-party line residence telephone.. 1.50 
Four-party line residence telephone... 1.25 
Dest sets extra (business and resi- 


dence 2 


Extension sets extra (business)..... 1.00 
Extension sets extra (residence).... .50 
Extension bells extra (business and 

Ee ee er ee 25 
Rural subscriber’s equipment owned 

by company (metallic circuit)..... 1.50 
Rural subscriber’s equipment owned 

by company (grounded circuit)... 1.25 
Rural subscriber’s switching service 

WE ot deb teds eeawsse seamen 50 


Exchange rentals are payable monthly 
in advance and rural rentals quarterly in 
advance. 


Indiana Commission Grants Rate 
Increase at Monroeville. 

Increases in rates averaging from 35 to 
60 cents have been granted by the Indiana 
Public Service Commission to the Mon- 
roeville Home Telephone Co., of Monroe- 
ville, Ind. The new rates are as follows: 

Rural party lines, $1.35 per month. 

Business telephones, $1.60 per month. 

Single line residence telephones, $1.50 
fer month. 

Party line residence telephones, $1.40 
per month. 
Hearing on Lafayette, Ind., Toll 

Connection Case. 

A hearing on the petition of the city of 
Lafayette, Ind., for physical connection 
between the lines of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. and the Lafayette Tele- 
phone Co. for interchange of toll service, 
was held before the Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission on April 19. The first 
hearing in regard to this matter was held 
in October, 1913, but was indefinitely 
postponed. 
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The relative numerical strength of the 
two companies in Lafayette was brought 
out at the hearing, showing that the Bell 
company has but 363 stations while the 
Independent company has 6,035. The 
hearing was opened at 10 a. m. and con- 
tinued until midnight. It was then ad- 
journed until May 24 for the purpose of 
securing additional data and information 
from the Bell company, which was asked 
for by the petitioner. 


Consent of Commission in Discon- 
tinuing a Practice. 

In a mandamus to require a public util- 
ity to re-establish a service or practice 
which it has discontinued without the con- 
sent of the utilities commission, no in- 
quiry will ordinarily be made into the 
question whether such service or prac- 
tice is one which the utility should be or 
could be compelled to maintain perma- 
nently, that being a question to be passed 
upon in the first instance by the commis- 
sion. 

But where the utility has already in a 
proceeding before the commission to 
which it was made a party, shown to that 
tribunal the existence of facts that 
would have compelled the granting of 
such consent if it had been asked, obedi- 
ence to an order of the commission di- 
recting the restoration of the service will 
not be compelled by mandamus merely 
because of the failure of the utility to 
procure such consent in advance.—Caster 
vs. Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.; Su- 
preme Court of Kansas; 170 Pacific, 26. 


Lincoln Company Given Permis- 
sion to Sell Stock. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has granted authority to the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to sell an 
additional $500,000 of its 7 per cent com- 
mon stock, at par. The application has 
been on file for some weeks. The com- 
pany desires to do considerable recon- 
struction work, to care for necessary ex- 
tensions, and also to be in a position to 
purchase some exchanges offered for sale 
in the territory now covered by it. 

The report of the commission account- 
ant showed that the company had over- 
sold its previous allowances of common 
stock by $133,450, and this sum will be de- 
ducted from the $500,000 authorized. It 
also shows that the company has on hand 
from previous authorizations a total of 
$241,946 of special 5 per cent preferred 
stock, the sale of which was authorized at 
92, and also unsold bonds of authorized 
issue amounting to $48,831. 


Protests Rule Prohibiting Use of 
German Over Telephone. | 
The Illinois Public Utilities Commts- 
sion is asked, in a petition recently filed, 
to decide whether a telephone company 
has the right to prohibit the use of the 
German language over the wires 
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The Watson-Gilmore Telephone Co., 
operating in Welton, Altamont, Edge- 
wood and other towns in Effingham coun- 
ty, recently prohibited the use of German 
over its lines, 

Gus R. Voelker, of Edgewood, and 
other subscribers complain that this de- 
prives them of service as they can speak 
only German. 


Charges of A. T. & T. for Use of 
Instruments Fixed. 

In entering an order on April 18, deny- 
ing the city of Peoria a decrease in tele- 
phone rates and also denying the appli- 
cation of the Central Union Telephone 
Co. for an increase in rates in that city, 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commission 
fixed 55 cents as a fair sum the Central 
Union shall pay to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for the use of 
each telephone instrument. The com- 
pany has been paying 4% per cent of the 
gross income. 


Cannot Enjoin Company for Fail- 
ure to Secure Certificate. 

The Illinois Supreme Court held that 
the public utilities commission cannot en- 
join the operation of a telephone com- 
pany for failing to obtain a certificate 
of convenience and necessity, pursuant to 
public utilities act (Hurd’s Rev. St. 
1915-16, c. llla) Section 55, but may 
prosecute such party in court, under sec- 
tions 75, 78 and 79. 

A mutual telephone company, whose 
charter restricted it to furnishing serv- 
ice to its stockholders, was not impressed 
with a “public use,” within the public 
vtilities act, necessitating its obtaining a 
certificate of convenience and necessity, 
and the commission could not enjoin its 
cperations until it obtained such certifi- 
cate—State Public Utilities Commission 
vs. ex rel. Evansville Telephone Co. vs. 
Okaw Valley Mutual Telephone Associa- 
tion; Supreme Court of Illinois, 118 
Northeastern, 760. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
FLoripDA. 


May 15: Hearing at Eustis on the ap- 
plication of the Lake County Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase its rates at 
Eustis, Tavares, Groveland and Mt. Dora, 


Nos. 187, 188, 189 and 190. 
ILLINOIS. : 
April 18: The commission issued an 


order denying the city of Peoria a de- 

crease in telephone rates and also deny- 

ing the application of the Central Union 

+ ng hone Co. for an increase in rates in 
at city. 

April 23: Hearing in Chicago in ,the 
case of the Telepost Co. of Illinois vs. 
the Chicago Telephone Co. and Illinois 
Telep! one & Telegraph Co., in regard to 
complaint as to refusal of the Chicago 
Telephone Co. to make wire connection 
from the office of the petitioner at 315 
South La Salle street, Chicago, to con- 
hect with the lines of the Interstate Tele- 
Phone & Telegraph Co. of Aurora. 
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April 25: Hearing at Springfield on 
the application of the Christian County 
Telephone Co. for the approval of rates 
covering telephone service at Taylorville, 
Pana, Morrisonville, Edinburg, Stoning- 
ton, Owaneco and Kincaid. No. 6688. 

INDIANA, 

April 10: Application filed by - the 
Central Union Telephone Co. for an in- 
crease in rates at Anderson and Shelby- 
ville. 

April 11: Hearing at Indianapolis on 
application of the United Telephone Co., 
of Bluffton, for permission to issue $350,- 
000 of promissory notes to discharge 
present outstanding obligations. 

April 22: Hearing on the petition of 
the Citizens Telephone Co. of Columbus 
asking authority to establish a toll rate 
between its exchanges at Columbus, Clif- 
ford, Elizabethtown and Grammer, with 
connecting trunk lines between them, 
and a connecting trunk line between Co- 
‘umbus and Jonesville, and also to estab- 
lish the toll rates between its exchange 
and the exchanges at Hope, Hartsville, 
Taylorsville, Azalia, Waymansville and 
Ogilville; that a rate of 10 cents per 
message of 5 minutes or any fraction 
thereof, and an overtime charge of 5 
cents for each 2% minutes or any frac- 
tion thereof, be established between these 
stations. 

April 23: Hearing at Indianapolis on 
the petition of the Mooreland (Ind.) 
Rural Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase rates. The petition states that 
the present rates and charges are wholly 
inadequate and insufficient to maintain 
the system and to keep it in a proper 
state of efficiency. 

April 25: Hearing at Bippus on the 
petition of the Bippus Telephone Co. for 
permission to increase its rates. The 
rates asked for are $1.75 per month for 
business telephones; $1.50 per month for 
residence telephones and $1.25 for rural 
service. 


May 24: Hearing on the petition of the 
city of Lafayette for physical connection 
between the lines of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. and the Lafayette Tele- 
phone Co. for interchange of toll service 
continued to this date for the purpose of 
securing additional data and information 
from the Bell company. 


KANSAS. 
March 22: Northeast Kansas Tele- 


phone Co. authorized to increase rates at 
its Horton exchange. 


April 19: Hearing at Topeka on the 
application of the Southwestern Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. for an increase in toll rates 
throughout the entire state. 


April 19: Hearing at Topeka on the 
application of the Southwestern Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. for a rehearing of the Well- 
ington rate case. 


NEBRASKA. 


April 11: Complaint of John J. Cook 
of York against Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., satisfied and dismissed. 
Mr. Cook complained that service had 
been cut on rural line when his wife was 
in dying state. The company explained 
that his name was on list of delinquents 
ordered cut out on that date. Mr. Cook 
climbed a pole and made a new connec- 
tion. Company apologized and commend- 
ed him for making connection. He was 
instructed by the commission that he 
must make prompt payment hereafter. 

April 11: Complaint of J. E. Butler 
against Farmers Independent Telephone 
Co. of Red Cloud satisfied and dismissed. 
Mr. Butler complained that company had 
refused to furnish service because he had 
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erdered service from opposition telephone 
company for his newly-opened store when 
business men of the city had agreed to 
take only from the Farmers’ company. 
The latter installed telephone and denied 
having refused to give service. 

April 11: Complaint of A. L. Tidd, of 
Plattsmouth, that Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Company was giving ineff- 
cient service, dismissed. 

April 16: Application filed by Haigler 
Equity Exchange Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to issue $3,000 worth of stock to 
reimburse the company for money put 
into a just completed plant. 

April 16: Application of Platte Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. for permission to issue 
$4,000 worth of stock to purchase lot 
upon which a new headquarters building 
will be erected, granted. 

April 16: Application of Miller Tele- 
ph@he Co. for permission to issue $1,200 
worth of stock to pay for new equip- 
ment and betterments, filed. 

April 17: Application of the Dawson- 
Nemaha Telephone Co. for permission 
to increase rates, granted. New rates 
permitted are $1.25 a month for resi- 
dence and $1.50 a month for business 


telephones. Returns limited to 6 per cent 
on stock issue. 
April 17: Application of the Alma 


Telephone Co. for permission to estab- 
lish a new schedule of rates denied, it 
appearing to the commission that the 
company revenues are sufficient to pay a 
reasonable return upon the investment 
cost. Company prohibited from declar- 
ing any more dividends until $12,715 
invested in unnecessary building has ac- 
cumulated in unpaid and unissued divi- 
dends or until building is sold and pro- 
ceeds paid into treasury. 


April 18: Complaint of W. C. Temple- 
ton against Page Telephone Co. of poor 
service, filed. 

April 18: Complaint filed by patrons 
of East End division of Whitney that 
line service has been cut by subscribers 
of West End division. The East End 
people built a line into Whitney and the 
West End into Crawford, the line being 
used for toll purposes by the Nebraska- 
Wyoming Telephone Co. It is claimed 
that West End patrons complain that line 
is too heavily loaded and that they do not 
care for Whitney service and have cut 
the line three times and warned against 
its replacement. . 

May 1: Hearing upon application of 
L. H. Blackledge and other patrons ask- 
ing for a consolidation of the Red Cloud 
exchange of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Farmers’ Indepen- 
dent Telephone Co. 

May &: Hearing on application of citi- 
zens desiring consolidation of service of 
the Farmers’ Independent Telephone Co. 
and the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., at Red Cloud. 

New Jersey. 

April 12: Approval given to the ap- 
plication of the Delaware & Atlantic Tel- 
egraph & Telephone Co. for ratification 
of an agreement with the Farmers and 
Traders’ Telephone Co. providing for the 
sale of certain telephone facilities in Mid- 
dlesex and Mercer counties, involving an 
exnenditure of $5,123. 

The facilities consist of wires, poles 
and other physical equipment for which 
the Bell company has no further use. 

New York. 

April 18: The commission dismissed 
the complaint of Henry Nordheim against 
the New Telephone Co.’s service in 
Bronx county. 











What Is Your Company Doing? 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

“Remember, too,” says the Safety First 
Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co., 
“that the big serious accidents which re- 
sult in death or the loss of an eye, an 
arm or a leg, very severe pain, cause 
your loved ones anxiety, discomfort, and, 
in some cases, deprivation, result in the 
majority of instances from the same un- 
derlying cause—thoughtlessness.” 

An accident somewhat similar to that 
shown in the illustration occurred in 
Austin, Texas, where a cableman had 
been sent out to clear trouble in an over- 
head cable that paralleled a 2,300-volt 
circuit and was only a few feet over it. 

The foreman knew it would be dan- 
gerous to ride the cable unless the light- 
ing circuit was killed, so he showed the 
cableman where to pull the fuse plugs on 
the circuit and directed him to be sure to 
do it before riding the telephone cable. 
For some reason or other he.did not pull 
the plugs and had hardly started on his 
work when he came into contact with 
the lighting circuit and was _ instantly 
killed. 

Had the cableman done as the foreman 
had ordered, contact could have been 
made with the lighting circuit without 
any danger whatever. It pays to follow 
orders even if it does make a fellow 
work a little harder. 





While on the topic of moving tele- 
phones, the manager of the Modern Tele- 
phone Co. decided to tell the people of 
Independence City something about what 
it costs to install a telephone. He had 
obtained the data from an advertisement 
cf the Texas Telephone Co. which was 
published last fall. Checking it up with 
his own experience, he found that the 
costs were practically the same. 

In preparing the advertisement, his 
idea was to give the public an idea of 
the money which the company spends on 
an installation—money for material and 
labor, upon which there is no salvage. 

Then the thought is brought out that 
it is entirely reasonable for the company 
to ask for prompt payment of bills and 
a guarantee that the telephone be kept a 
reasonable length of time; also that if 
the telephone should be ordered removed 
for any reason, the subscriber should be 
willing to pay at least a part of the loss. 





The Home Telephone Co., of Joplin, 
Mo., is a thorough convert to newspaper 
advertising and uses a great deal of space 
in the Joplin papers. Some time ago the 
company installed “public service” sta- 
tions or coin collectors in all public places 
in Joplin. 

At the request of J. F. Lee, commis- 






































“ Kansas City, Mo.: Cabl y i ; . 
— 2 City, Mo ableman was riding cable car, hunt 
ing trouble; foot came in contact with a live wire, caus- 


ing instant death. 











“Safety First” Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. and Associated Companies Tells a 
Story Graphically and to the Point—Actual Occurrences Are Cited as Examples. 














$7.87 Gone When a Telephone 
is Installed! 


When the telephone company installs a telephone for you, it 
must spend about $8.00 on your own premises—for doing that 
which you do yourself, at your‘OWN expense, when you install 
water, gas or electricity. 





This $8.00—$7.87 on the average, to be exact—never comes back. 
It is for the cost of taking the installing crew to and from 
your place; for the labor of putting the wires and the telephone 
in your house; for the wire, the knobs, screws, nails and other 
material used on and inside your house—none of which can be 
used again at any other place. There is no salvage on it, it is 
GONE. 

Is it unreasonable that the telephone company should ask that 
you pay your bills promptly? That if it installs a telephone for 
you, you should guarantee to keep it a reasonable time? That if 
you do change your mind and order the telephone removed, you 
should be willing to pay at least a part of the loss? 


Do you know of any other public utility 
furnishing you a _ personal service on 
your own premises which does as much? 


Modern Telephone Company 


The Independent Building 
Corner Service and Progress Streets 
Contract Dept. No. 100 























= 
The Modern Telephone Co. Runs an Advertisement Each Thursday in the Local 


Evening Paper at a Cost of $4.20. This is the Full Size of the Advertisement. 
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April 27, 1918. 


sioner of public property and public utili- 
ties in Joplin, a letter was written to him 
giving an explanation of the causes which 
impelled the company to increase its reve- 
nues in Joplin by means of the pay sta- 
tion and the discouragement of “borrow- 
ing’ telephone service. This letter was 
then published as a full page advertise- 








the lesson that s 


accuracy. 


sults. 








method. 


numbers to the operators. 
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‘mverest-Attracting Advertisement of Joplin Company Asking for Co-operation. 


ment in the Joplin papers under the 
headin “We Must Have More Money if 
We Ar to Maintain Good Service.” 

In the letter were presented financial 
data relative to the net earnings of the 
compan) curing 1916 and 1917 and quo- 
tations were made from a report of the 
a ' the Missouri Public Service 
—. George P. Player, that it 

ve necessary to set aside 7.01 per 
cent of t} 


value of the depreciable prop- 





Aiding The Scientists 


Aesop’s fable, “The Tortoise and the Hare” taught 
ed alone is a poor virtue; that speed is 
not efficient until modified by the traits of persistency and 


The telephone scientist asserts that speed and accu- 
racy are the greatest qualifications on the part of a tele- 
phone operator, but no more necessary than is accuracy 
on the part of the telephone user if efficient service re- 


Accuracy in calling numbers depends are | upon us- 
ing what is known as the “single-figure method.” 


It saves time when you say “9-0-7” instead of saying 
“Nine Hundred and Seven.” 
in the efficiency gained through accuracy by using this 


| Aid the scientists in accuracy and in speed by using 
| this “single-figure method” when repeating telephone 


G9 
Home Telephone Company 
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erty, $38,854 per annum. This statement 
was based on the value of the plant, Sep- 
tember 1, 1915, and since that time addi- 
tions to the plant amounting to $85,792 
were made. 

It was pointed out that the net income 
for the last three years was just a little 
more than enough to take care of depre- 

















But the biggest saving is 
































ciation. There were only two ways for 
the company to obtain more money to 
maintain the telephone service—one, 
out of its revenues, and the other by the 


sale of its securities. Unless the reve- 


‘nues yield an adequate return it is im- 


possible to sell securities. 

That there was no possibility of a re- 
duction in operating costs was clearly set 
forth; in fact, everything pointed to an 


increase. It, therefore, became appar- 


°7? 


rere) 


ent to the company that an attempt should 
be made to decrease operating expenses 
and increase revenues by reducing the 
number of calls from non-subscribers, or 
else make them pay, before asking sub- 
scribers for any increase in regular rental 
rates for business and residence service. 

The questioning of calls by non-sub- 
scribers was extended by the company 
only to a few telephones whose owners 
insisted upon throwing them open to the 
general, indiscriminate, excessive use of 
the public, including principally non-sub- 
scribers. These people usually have a 
telephone for their own private use and 
then rent another as a form of “cheap 
advertising,” locating it where the public, 
principally non-subscribers, is invited to 
and does make an excessive and unusual 
use of the service. 

This extraordinary use puts the tele- 
phone company to a very great expense 
and costs it many times the revenue re- 
ceived from the rental of the instrument. 
It is unfair, for it puts the telephone 
to a use not contemplated by the rate 
based upon an average use. 

Following up the advertisement con- 
taining this letter, the company has em- 
barked upon a campaign for the reduc- 
tion of operating expenses through co- 
operation with subscribers. The adver- 
tisement entitled “Aiding the Scientists,” 
reproduced on this page, shows the style 
of advertising which the company is 
using. 

The spirit behind all of the advertise- 
ments of the Joplin company is in line 
with that indicated by the slogan of the 
electric railway company of Kansas City. 
On the fronts of its cars is carried this 
slogan: “The 1915 rates will not 
1918 expenses.” 


pay 





With its April bills to subscribers, the 
Black River Telephone Co., Lowville, N. 
Y., enclosed a notice of a raise in rates 
which read as follows: 

“The Black River Telephone Co. regrets 
to notify you that it finds itself obliged to 
increase its rates. Such increase is made 
necessary by the present great cost of ma 
terial, labor and supplies. Effective May 
1, 1918, subscribers’ rates will be raised 
25 cents per month. This affects all ex- 
changes having continuous day and night 
service. Extension 
bells are not affected. 

Unexpired 


sets and extension 
run, of 
during the unexpired term, when the new 
rate will be effective. A schedule cover- 
ing the new rates was filed February 27, 
1918. 

The company does not hope or expect 


contracts course, 


that its net earnings will be any greater 
than in the past by reason of the new 
rates. It wishes to maintain the good will 
of its patrons and trusts that they will 
understand that the company is struggling 
under the same difficulties as its patrons 
and business men generally.” 
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Eastern Traffic Association Trains 
Operators for France. 

The Eastern Traffic Association is co- 
operating with the Government in rais- 
ing and training a telephone operators’ 
unit for foreign service. The principal 
qualification for this service is a thor- 
ough knowledge of French and English 
and experienced operators with this 
knowledge are scare indeed. It devel- 
oped therefore, that either French must 
be taught the operators or operating 
taught to the French girls. For various 
reasons the latter course was decided 
upon. 

The Keystone Telephone Co. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., very generously offered the 
use of its school, which is fully equipped 
for teaching the most modern methods 
of operating and evening classes were 
started March 11. 

These evening classes are for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not the 
applicant will make a good operator, and 
local operating only is taught in this 
school. In another room in the Key- 
stone Building apparatus for teaching 
long distance work has been set up, and 
as soon as the applicant graduates from 
the local school she is advanced to the 
long distance class. These long distance 
classes are held during the day. 

The United Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of Harrisburg, Pa., has also offered 
to assist in this work, and as soon as the 
long distance studies are completed, the 
operators will be placed in the larger ex- 
changes of that company for a final 
course of actual operating experience. 

Since these classes were started on 
March 11, the traveling chief operator 
of the Eastern Traffic Association has 
been devoting all of her evenings and 
Saturday afternoons to the teaching of 
the local operating classes. With the be- 
ginning of the long distance classes, 
kowever, her entire time was required, 
and she has been granted a two months’ 
leave for the purpose of finishing the 
training of these operators. 
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The class now in training numbers over 
50, and while the majority are either 
French born or of French descent, there 
are also a number of American girls who 
have been educated abroad. The seri- 
ousness with which the entire class goes 
about its work and its determination and 
desire to learn is said to be wonderful. 
In an examination held on Saturday, 
March 30, on local operating work, nine 
of the class, after about 25 hours of real 
study, passed with an average of 90 or 
better, with two at 100. 


Union Telephone Co., Owosso, 
Mich., Issues Annual Report. 

The annual report of the Union Tele- 
phone Co. of Oswosso, Mich., for the 
year ended December 31, 1917, shows a 
substantial increase in business and a 
healthy financial’ condition. At the close 
of the year the company had 12,620 tele- 
phones in service, a gain of 299 tele- 
phones for the year. 

The income from the rental of tele- 
phones shows an increase of $10,878 over 
the previous year, while the toll earnings 
show an increase of $8,257 or 10 per 
cent. The financial statement follows: 
Income from subscribers’ station 


rentals . 
Income from toll line service... 


Income _ from _ miscellaneous 
eee rene 3,950 
ST eee +++ $273,717 

Expenses, including operating, 
maintenance, and appropria- 
tions for reconstruction....... $171,270 

Net profits for the year......... $102,447 

Dividends paid stockholders..... 75,750 

Net balance carried to reserve 
for reconstruction ............ $ 26,697 


Secretary L. L. Conn states in the re- 
port that while the company is not seek- 
ing for opportunities to construct lines 
under present conditions, and at prevail- 
ing costs, it has at no time, failed to pro- 
vide facilities for the prompt and efficient 
handling of its growing long distance 


_ dition. 
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business and has not neglected to make 
a!l plant replacements and improvements 
made necessary or desirable through in- 
adequacy or obsolescence. Following is 
a brief summary of the work performed 
during the year: 

The aerial plant in the village of Six 
Lakes was rebuilt and 825 feet of cable 
were added to the facilities. Improve- 
ments in the city of Stanton included 1,615 
feet of aerial cable and a new switch- 
board. In the Hemlock exchange twelve 
miles of farm lines were rebuilt, requir- 
ing a total of 405 new poles. The entire 
aerial plant in the village of Merrill was 
rebuilt, including 5,100 feet of new cable. 
All rural lines in Corunna exchange were 
overhauled and put in first-class condi- 
tion. The rural lines at Elsie exchange 
were repaired and are now in good con- 
The Middleton exchange was im- 
proved by the addition of 600 feet of 
aerial cable. New toll positions were 
added to the switchboard facilities of the 
Alma and Fenton exchanges. The tol! 
line between Butternut and Vickeryville 
was rebuilt. The toll lines between By- 
ron and Fenton were repaired and put in 
first-class condition. 

The toll line facilities of the company 
were increased by the installation of 
phantom circuits between Owosso and 
Aima, Alma and Edmore, and between 
Alma and Grand Rapids 

The officers and directors of the com- 
pany are as follows: C. T. Babcock, 
president, St. Johns; J. H. Fildew, vice- 
president, Pontiac; E. O. Dewey, vice- 
president, and L. L. Conn, secretary, 
Qwosso; J. B. Chapin, treasurer, St. 
Johns; W. J. Melchers, general manager, 
Owosso. ; 

Directors: C. T. Babcock, St. Johns; 
J. H. Fildew, Pontiac; J. T. Millman, St. 
Johns; W. A. Bahlke, Alma; F. G. 
Thiers, Mt. Pleasant; E. O. Dewey, 
Owosso; J. E. Gerow, Ovid; J. B. Craw- 
ford, Ithaca; J. B. Chapin, St. Johns; 
L. L. Conn, Owosso; H. L, Kirtland, 
Lakeview, and C. P. Bentley, Owosso. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention: U. S. Independent Telephone Association, Chicago, June 25,26,27 and 25 


Primary Batteries No Longer Re- 
quired for Magneto Exchanges. 
The combination ringing and talking 

equipment recently offered to the tele- 

phone field by the Leich Electric Co., of 

Genoa, Ill., possesses many features of 

merit. It is claimed that with this 

equipment the cost of current for ring- 
ing and for talking purposes is greatly 
reduced and time and trouble necessary 
to keep up dry or gravity batteries for 
the talking or ringing circuits is entire- 
ly eliminated. 

The records from many installations 


in service substantiate this assertion and 
there is no doubt that all telephone com- 
panies should avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to investigate this form of 
economy, 

The equipment, code No. 15-A Leich 
charging and ringing converter, consists 
oi a combined charging and ringing ma- 
chine operating from 110-volt, 60-cycle 
alternating lighting current in connection 
with a 24-volt storage battery. The ma- 
chine maintains the storage batteries and 
also furnishes the ringing current. 

To supply current for operators’ sets 


QO 


on magneto switchboards, an auxiliary 
set, consisting of an induction coil, im- 
pedance coil and condenser, is provided 
for each operator’s position and central 
battery transmitters are used. No re- 


wiring of the switchboard is necessary 
Another distinct advantage which the 


No. 15 converter offers is the fact that 
the 24-hour lighting service a oT 
quired for its operation, the batteries 


taking care of the load at all times. 
The machines are manufactured by the 
Leich Electric Co. of Genoa, Ill, and 


sold direct and through its jobbers. 
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The Duct That Spares the Cable 


That smooth bore of Johns-Manville Fibre Conduit makes it ideal 
for cable pulling—no sharp bends or edges of cement, no offset sections 
—and its resistance to electrolysis, its mechanical strength and its in- 
sulating strength make it the best in service. 

And not only is Johns-Manville Fibre Conduit superior as a duct, 
but it costs less to buy, less to ship and handle and less to install. For 
example, Johns-Manville Fibre Conduit is so light in weight that two 
men can carry 200 feet, enough for a single duct a city block long. 

And in laying, there is a big economy. Less excavation and less 
back fill are required and no burlap or special cement is required at the 
joints. Just insert one length in another, for they are machined to fit 
and line up. This makes for speed even with unskilled labor. You will 
find the data in our new booklet especially interesting. Send for a copy. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 


JOHNS - MANVILLE 





Fibre Conduit 





























Some 
OSHKOSH 
tools which 
will come 
in handy: 


Cant Hooks, 
Carrying 
Hooks, Dig- 
ging Bars, 
Guarded Pike 
Poles, Peav- 
ies,PikePoles, 
Spuds (dig- 
ging) Spoons, 
Tamping 
Bars (wood), 
Tamping and 
Digging Bars. 


What pole-line 
construction tools do 


you need? 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING JOBBERS 











OSHKOSH MFG. COMPANY 
OSH KOSH—WISCONSIN 














Let us send 


you a copy 
of the 


OSHKOSH 


Catalogue 

















Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Apparatus of Connecticut Tele- 
phone & Electric Co. 

An experience of over 20 years in the 
manufacture of telephone and electrical 
instruments has established for the Con- 
necticut Telephone & Electric Co., of 
Meriden, Conn., an excellent reputation 
for quality in interior telephone appara- 
tus. The company has specialized in in- 
tercommunicating and interior telephone 
equipment and its apparatus is well known 
to the telephone public. 

The company owns its own factory, 
having more than 100,000 square feet of 
floor space in an E-shaped building, four 
stories high, with a basement, as shown 
in the illustration. The company was 
established in 1894 and has grown gradu- 
ally since then until it now employs some 
1,100 men. Since the outbreak of the war, 
about 60 men have gone into government 
service. 

As previously mentioned, the company 
has specialized in interior telephone sys- 
tems. The accompanying illustrations 
show some of the apparatus which has 
made a distinctive name for the com- 
pany. ‘ 

Several types of switchboards, both for 
magneto and common battery circuits, are 
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Multip.e Type Telephones for Common Talking Circuit System. 


bells, and in fact a very complete line of 
telephone apparatus for magneto service 
is all fully described and illustrated in 
the company’s catalog No. 26, which may 
be obtained upon application. 


The No. 41 telephone is designed for’ 


use in common battery interior and inter- 
communicating systems. This is a metal 
telephone, finished in dull black with 
nickel trim. It is 


The multiple telephones of the wall 
type are not non-interfering but are used 
on a common talking circuit system, the 
talking circuit of all instruments being 
connected to one pair of wires common 
to all stations. Card holders are pro- 
vided, with transparent celluloid strips to 
protect the name cards. The working 


parts of the flush type multiple telephone 





equipped with the 


Connecticut com- 


























Connecticut Telephone & Electric Co. Has Ample Factory Facilities—Type A 


manufactured, the one illustrated being 
adapted for small magneto exchanges, 
farm line service for use in large facto- 
ries, colleges and other buildings. It is 
designed for connection to either bridging 
or series lines, the wiring and operation 
being the same except that the drops for 
connection with series lines are of a lower 
resistance. The board is equipped with 
self-restoring drops for magneto systems 
or target signals for common battery. 

The cabinets are fully wired and include 
the operator’s telephone, five-bar hand 
generators for ringing, night bell equip- 
ment, etc., and terminals in back of the 
cabinet. The boards are also arranged so 
that a power generator or a pole changer 
may be used. 

The switchboards are of 25, 50 and 100- 
line capacities. 

Several types of the compact style of 
magneto wall telephones are manufac- 
tured equipped with three, four and five- 
bar generators. Desk stands, magneto 
bells and hand box generators, extension 


pany’s standard long distance transmitter, 
induction coil and receiver. 

One of the illustrations shows the desk 
type multiple telephone for interior tele- 
phone service. It is furnished with but- 
tons mounted in the base of the stand for 
calling, while the standard is equipped 
with a special directory plate. 


Switchboard and No. 


41 Telephone. 


are covered by a heavy tin casing to pro- 
tect them from dirt and dust. The set is 
equipped with special single-point push 
buttons. 

The company manufactures a 
many vestibule telephone sets of which 
one type is illustrated. It will be noted 
that the receiver does not hang over the 
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Vestibule Telephone 


with Two Letter Box 


Units—Electric Reset Annunci ator. 
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ARE YOU PREPARED? 


This is the season when the Telephone Man’s 
arch enemy, LIGHTNING, makes his rounds. 


Are you prepared to prevent his telephone de- 
struction? Have you bought a supply of 
HOLTZER-CABOT LIGHTNING ARREST- 
ERS? They positively arrest lightning. 


This is the way they do it: 


Lightning discharges are like alternating cur- 
rent, that is, they are oscillatory, and therefore 
coils of wire have a choking effect on them. 
So the moment lightning attempts to flow 
through the two coils of heavy bronze wire in 
our arrester, it is impeded and forced to jump 
to a carbon rod, and thence through the ground 
connection rather than through the telephone. 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 
Chicago, II. 


6161 S. State Street 














LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP. 


It’s easy to determine, TEST IT. 

As wire will test best, so also will 
S| it last best and give better satisfac- 
‘| tion while it lasts. 


be 4 We guarantee our wire to conform 
f=, with all standard specifications as 
fe | well as to be satisfactory to the pur- 


chaser. 


2 1S THE ONE BEST PROVEN 
Sie BY TEST.—TRY IT. 


Handled by most representation 
jobbers and supply houses. 


Write for samples, test and com- 
pare. 
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INDIANA STEEL & WIRE 


MUNCIE INDIANA 
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The Sperry—incompara- 
bly the best made—of % 
most pleasing design— Nt 
and most splendidly fin- Avash * 
ished—has been further rb 
improved and refined by nN 
a feature that is proving “aes 
highly “catching” to the ibe 
eye of the retail buyer. {A# 





We announce 
the 


se Just take the two 
2 pieces of the clamp in 
“avs. the hands and place 
“™% around the ’phone 








column. 


“x6 Lift the ‘phone and in- 











= sert the projecting 
‘xo “wedge” ends of the 
*2% clamp in the holder. 


‘:.:; That's all. It’s locked 


4+ into place, firmly and 
“6 perfectly rigid. 





No bolts. No screws. 
No tools 
needed. Just 
the hands. 


This clever little 
device not only 
gives the brack- 
et an added beau- 
ty, but also an 
added sales fea- 
‘eS ture of great 
: value. 














THREE MODELS: Sperry Standard 
gives out and in and from side to side 
motions. Sperry Universal gives the same 
movements as the Standard and up and 
down in addition. Sperry Utility gives 
from side to side and up and down—and 
will lift the ‘phone entirely out of the way. 

Send for Descriptive Literature 


DISIRIBUTERS 


THE KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD 
AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 


Columbus, 0. 





Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco, Cal. 


Sas ume presene ts 4 
eRe 
“UE Piette 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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card holders, thus providing an unob- 
structed view of the names of the apart- 
ment residents. As shown in the illustra- 
tion, these sets are the same height as let- 
ter boxes and they are carefully insulated 
against short circuits. The working parts 
are mounted as a unit to the back of the 
telephone and protected with a heavy, 
close-fitting tin box. All the vestibule sets 
have unbreakable metal mouthpieces 
which are permanently attached to the 
front plate. 


Among the other specialties of the com- 
pany are electric reset annunciators. They 
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are furnished with the signals arranged 
in one or two rows. If more than 10 
drops are required, the signals will be fur- 
nished in double rows. The drops are 
electrically reset by a push button on the 
annunciator, although an extension reset 
button can be located in any desired posi- 
tion. All the parts including the drops, 
bell and reset buttons are mounted on 
the backboard so as to be accessible in 
their working condition when the front is 
removed. 


In addition to telephone apparatus the 
company manufactures automobile igni- 
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tion specialties and accessories and elec- 
tric supplies. Careful design, high grade 
material and skilled workmanship are em- 
bodied in all the products of the Con- 
necticut company. Its catalog will be of 
interest to telephone men. 


“Telephony” Visitor. 
Ropert MILLER, sales manager of the 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. of Muncie, 
Ind., was a visitor at TELEPHONY’s new 
offices last week. Mr. Miller had just 
returned from a trip to the Pacific Coast, 
He says business is satisfactory. 


Record of Telephone Patents 


1,258,686. March 12, 1918; filed Jan- 
uary 22, 1918. Catit«tnc Device; 16 
claims; W. Kaisling, Chicago; assigned to 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. The 
feature of this calling device for an auto- 
matic telephone is a movable stop for the 
dial for limiting its stroke. This stop is 
movable in the same direction with the 

















No. 1,258,686. 


dial, the latter having a reciprocating mo- 
tion. The stop is operable in one direction 
by the finger of the operator and in the 
other direction by the dial but it operates 
in the same direction with the dial in each 


case. 

1,258,782. March 12, 1918; filed April 
26, 1917. TrLepHONE ExCHANGE SYSTEM’; 
eight claims; C. W. Keckler, Newark, N. 
J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. A 
method of applying ringing current over 
a trunk from one switchboard to another 
is described. A switch at the second 
switchboard acts to bridge a relay across 
the. trunk circuit for disconnecting the 
ringing current from the trunk; the 
operator’s receiver is disabled by the ac- 
tion of the switch. A second relay is con- 
nected with the trunk upon the operation 
of the first relay and energized thereover, 
after the ringing current is removed, to 
render the receiver operative. 

1,258,783. March 12, 1918; filed June 30, 
1917. TELEPHONE ExCHANGE SySsTEM; 
six claims; C. W. Keckler, Newark, N. J.; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. A 
method of signaling between two switch- 
boards connected by a two-conductor talk- 
ing circuit is the feature of this patent. 
A signaling device at the first switchboard 

‘is associated with the cord circuit. A re- 
lay responsive to the disconnection of the 
cord circuit at the second. switchboard 
from the trunk circuit, operates to include 
interrupter mechanism at the second 
switchboard in operative relation to the 
talking circuit, thereby to increase and de- 
crease successively the flow of current 
thereover. A relay at the first switch- 








board is responsive to this variation of 
current flow to cause the intermittent 
operation of the signaling device. 

1,258,956. March 12, 1918; filed March 
25, 1914. Automatic TELEPHONE SYSTEM ; 
44 claims; A. B. Smith, Evanston, IIl.; as- 
signed to Automatic Electric Co. The 
feature of this system is an automatic 
switch which has a number of numerical 
operations for selecting a group followed 
by a numerical operation for finding a line 
in the selected group. 

1,259,481. March 19, 1918; filed May 17, 
1917; Sanitary MoutHpiece For TELE- 
PHONES; four claims; C. Brown, Chapel 
Hill, Tenn. An absorbent lining is applied 
to the side walls of the telephone mouth- 
piece and a foraminous cage fitted over 
the lining for holding it in position. A 
wick in a tube extends from a reservoir 
to a binding ring on the edge of the 
mouthpiece which engages the retaining 
cage. Disinfectant is thus carried by 
capillary attraction from the reservoir to 
the absorbent lining 

1,259,496. March 19, 1918; filed Jan- 
uary 30, 1913. TrLepHonr CaLt-DistriB- 
UTING SysTEM; 22 claims; A. H. Dyson, 
New York City; assigned to Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. Two cord 
circuits and an automatic switch are the 
features of this call-distributing system. 
One cord circuit is provided with an 
answering plug and another with a calling 
plug. When the answering plug is in- 
serted into the jack of a calling line, an 
automatic switch selects and connects the 
second cord circuit to an idle one of the 


























No. 1,259,591. 
other cord circuits equipped with calling 
lugs. 
1,259,591. March 19, 1918; filed Sep- 


tember 25, 1916. Catt-RecorpING APppPa- 
RATUS FOR TELEPHONES; 10 claims; C. E. 
Bedaux, Grand Rapids, Mich. This call- 
recording apparatus consists of a marker 
with which a movable member is oper- 
atively connected. A markable element is 
movable relative to the marker and 


adapted to be marked by it, thus making 
a record. 

1,259,597. March 19, 1918; filed January 
25, 1917. Device For PREVENTING TELE- 
PHONE Corps AND THE LIKE FROM’ TwISsT- 
ING; 10 claims; J. A. Breen, New Hart- 
ford, N. Y. This device consists of a 
weight and means for fastening it to the 
cord of a desk set in a fixed, spaced and 
non-rotated relation so that the weight 


























No. 1,259,901. 


normally hangs below the cord and the 
cord cannot twist without lifting the 
weight. The weight is attachable and de- 
tachable from the cord without having to 
disconnect the cord at either end from the 


telephone. 
1,259,862. March 19, 1918; filed Octo- 
ber 25, 1916. TrLepHoNe System; 6 


claims; W. Herrmann, Berlin-Schoneberg 
and O. Stritter, Lichtenrade, Germany. A 
method of selecting and calling up tele- 
phone stations connected to common lines 
by aid of step-by-step switches, is de- 
scribed. The movements of the switches 
automatically change the path of the call- 
ing current at the station called up in 
such a way that the call alarm at this 
latter station is immediately actuated. 
The calling current is then utilized to re- 
turn the switches at the station called up 
to their positions of rest. 

1,259,901. March 19, 1918; filed Febru- 
ary 19, 1904. Retay; 32 claims; F. R. 
Parker, Chicago. This relay has a switch 
which is controlled by a number of arma- 
ture-controlled mechanisms, each mechan- 
ically associated with the switch. Differ- 


ent degrees of energization of the relay 
operate the armatures separately. — 
1,259,967. March 19, 1918; filed Sep- 


tember 6, 1906. TrLepHone System; 9 
claims; A. H. Dyson, New York; assigned 
to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 0. In 


this semi-automatic system, a pair of nor- 
mally-connected, normally-at-rest auto- 
matic switches interconnect the pserib- 
ers’ lines and idle operators’ trunk Ci 
cuits. Operation of the automatic = witches 
to cause them to connect call- 
ing subscriber’s line to an idle one of the 
operator’s trunks is initiated by mechan- 
ism controlled over the two siccs of 4 
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OUR QUALITY OF SERVICE IS A SERVICE OF QUALITY 


UTILITIES 


| 
\ 15 INSURANCE AT COST E 





LIABILITY 


ATIGOWOLNV 
man 


ADDRESS 


UTILITIES INDEMNITY FIRE EXCHANGES. | 


LYNTON T. BLOCK Atty. & Mar. 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Trouble Detectives! 


PIGNOLET Portable Testing Meters will lo- 
cate any kind of trouble besides measuring 
volts and amperes; will also determine re- 
sistance of coils, lines, ringers, etc. 





VOLTMETERS 
AMMETERS 
VOLT-AMMETERS 











Suppose you let us send you a copy 
of the PIGNOLET Catalogue. It’s 
worth while. 





L. M. PIGNOLET 
80 Cortlandt Street _New York 
Medal Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
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Rezistol leather has been tested to been 
a current of 4,000 volts. It is an extra 
quality work glove that gives the most 
protection to the hands of telephone and 
telegraph linemen. 


Grinnell 





Extra reinforcements where the greatest strain 
comes. Soft and pliable—and washable in soap 
and -vater or gasoline. The most economical glove 
for the mechanic. 

You are sure to find the glove you need from the 
Grinnell line—over goo styles. Gloves for dress, 
outdoor wear, motoring, sports. Mittens uf every 
description. Work gloves that wear like rawhide 


New booklet free 
A copy of ‘‘Glove Styles” will be sent you free. 
Please mention dealers name. 


Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co. am Blo. Aas COP 
133 Broad St. £st.1856 Grinnell, lowa Raat. “Ait, suff leather- 














CONDENSERS 


Mansbridge Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and 
cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken 
down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- 
ously seals up, this being the unique and characteristic 
property of the metallized paper. 








You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Con- 
denser and the capacity and insulation will still be 
Oo. K.! Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! 


Complete Satisfaction 


That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser has 
made good. 


Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, 
Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fash- 
ioned solid foil type. 


They are made under license by Western Plectric 
Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Electric Specialty Co., 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by 
numerous other licensees ail over the world. 


Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing 
license in U. S. A, and Canada apply: 


G.F. MANSBRIDGE 


Mount House, New Barnet, England 





-™ 

















Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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calling subscriber’s line in series. Pro- 
vision is made for connecting the selected 
trunk circuit to a called one of the lines. 

1,260,380. March 26, 1918; filed June 4, 
1917. SANITARY TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER 
Cover; seven claims; S. Higuchi, Los An- 
geles, Cal. This cover comprises an elas- 
tic fabric which is tensely drawn over the 
mouthpiece. There is a series of eyelets 
in the fabric. 

1,260,412. March 26, 1918; filed Sep- 
tember 22, 1916. TELEPHONE ExCHANGE 
SysteM; eight claims; A. E. Lundell, 
New York; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. In this automatic system a variable 
operable sender controls the operation of 
two groups of switching devices. Mechan- 
ism which is responsive to certain adjust- 
ments of the sender, causes any one of 
the switching devices to traverse a dis- 
tance identified by a certain number of 
units of a numerical system of designa- 
tion. Another certain adjustment of the 
sender causes switches of the second 
group to traverse a distance identified 
by a certain other number of units of the 
numerical system. 

1,260,413. March 26, 1918; filed October 
25, 1916. Listentinc Key Circuits; six 
claims; A. E. Lundell, New York, and 
F. A. Stearn, Paterson, N. J.; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. A double-wound 
relay having an energizing circuit on one 
winding only, is provided for each cord 
circuit and a_ second ‘relay estab- 
fishes connection between the _ oper- 
ator’s desk circuit and its associated cord 
circuit. A locking circuit for the double- 
wound relay extends through one of its 
windings in series and includes winding 
of the second relay. A manually-operable 
key and other means are provided to com- 
plete the energization circuit so that it 
may be done either in response to the 
key or in response to the extension of a 
calling line to a link circuit. The lock- 
ing circuit is shunted out whenever an 
energizing circuit is completed. 

1,260,695. March 26, 1918; filed July 2 
1916; Carte HANGER; two claims; C. 
Masson, Montreal, Quebec, Canada; as- 
signed to G. M. Gest, Montreal. This 
cable hanger for cable vaults consists of 
a notched bracket to which a hanger is 
adapted to be attached. The hanger 
straddles the bracket which is fastened to 
a wall and a projection on the hanger 
enters the notch of the bracket. 

1,260,768. March 26, 1918; filed June 12, 
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1915. REGISTER FoR TELEPHONE CALL SER- 
VICE; one claim; E. J. Guenzel, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; assigned one-half to S. J. 
Ransom, Milwaukee. This memorandum 
register includes the combination of a disk 
provided with an annular series of re- 
cesses having a series of symbols adjacent 
to it. A resilient pointer is pivoted to the 
central portion of the disk and has an 
outwardly-projecting lip and an inwardly- 
projected knob which is selectively en- 
gageable in the recesses to resist rotation 
of the pointer. The pointer is movable 
into and out of successive recesses upon 
rotative pressure applied to it. 

1,269,971. March 26, 1918; filed Novem- 
ber 13, 1906. Automatic TELEPHONE 
SysteM; 46 claims; A. H. Dyson, New 
York; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. A multiple terminal is as- 
sociated with the link circuits. Two 
connections extend to this terminal, each 
rendering it independently busy. Two 
manually-controlled switches are required 
to be operated to free the lines from 
the link circuit. Mechanism responsive 
to the operation of each switch removes 
one of the connections of the multiple 
terminal. 

1,260,979. March 26, 1918; filed May 25, 
1916. TELEPHONE ATTACHMENT; three 
claims; J. B. Jarmin, Spokane, Wash., as- 














No. 1,261,096. 


signed one-half to J. S. Beall, Portland, 
Ore. This attachment is a bracket for 
attaching a sand glass to a telephone desk 
stand and is arranged so that the sand 
glass may be rotated. The movement of 
the sand in the glass indicates the length 
of time the instrument is in use. 
1,261,096. April 2, 1918; filed October 2, 
1916. Testrnc Apparatus; 18 claims; O. 
B. Blackwell, Maplewood, N. J.; assigned 
to American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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This transmission-measuring apparatus 
comprises means to simulate apparatus 
with which a device to be tested is ordi- 
narily used. Continuous potential varia- 
tions are impressed upon one end of a 
test circuit of unknown characteristics, 
The current variations transmitted over 
this circuit from one end are received at 
the other end upon an indicator. Similar 
variations are impressed upon a circuit of 
known characteristics and the variations 
are received from this latter circuit upon 
an indicator. The known characteris- 
tics of the latter circuit are then adjust- 
ed until the same indication is given for 
both circuits. 

1,261,391. April 2, 1918; filed October 
25, 1916. TELEPHONE DIAPHRAGM; two 
claims; F. Hoyt, Seattle, Wash., assigned 
to Universal High Power Telephone Co., 
King county, Wash. This transmitter 
comprises a hollow circular head upon 
which is fitted a hollow cap. A circular 
diaphragm has radial extensions which 
fit between the hollow head and the cap. 
Permanent magnets are located behind 
the diaphragm. 

1,261,492. April 2, 1918; filed July 27 
1914. TeELEPHONE SysteM; 22 claims; H. 
B. Currier, R. I .Utter and M. B. Stazak, 
of Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co. The feature of this 
system is the arrangement whereby each 
operator’s position in an exchange may be 
connected over trunks to operators’ posi- 
tions in any of other different exchanges. 
A visual busy signal is associated with 
each outgoing trunk circuit. Control cir- 
cuits are provided so that when an oper- 
ator is answering a call at her position, 
from a telephone line or incoming trunk, 
such condition will be indicated by the 
busy signals of trunks leading to her po- 
sition. 

1,261,795. April 2, 1918; filed May 23, 
1916. TELEPHONE ATTACHMENT; one 
claim; E. W. Collamore, Winchester, 
Mass. A device for supporting the tele- 
phone receiver in proximity to the ear 
of the user is described. It consists of a 
clamp having a lateral extension provided 
with vertically arranged holes' and a side 
bracket for holding the receiver. This 
bracket consists of a loop of flexible wire 
with its upper end bent to hold the re- 
ceiver and the lower end terminating in 
shank portions which fit into the holes 
of the clamp which is placed around the 
standard of the desk stand. 


’ 








OPPORTUNITIES (Continued From 


Page 43) 





FOR SALE—Stromberg-Carlson cen- 
tral energy, branch exchange board. 
Equipped for 25 stations and 2 trunk 
lines. Outfit is in good order and is 
complete with ’phones. “Foster Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y. 

FOR SALE — Bargain — Harmonic 
converter for ringing four-party line 
bells. Kellogg Common Battery desk 
telephones. Excellent condition. Cheap, 
Also motor generators. Address 3160, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE—Two sections Ericsson 
self-restoring magneto switchboard, 
700 lines, with 1400 multiple jacks com- 
plete. Fine condition. Replaced by 
common. battery board. Address Box 
24, Anderson, Ind. 

WANTED—To invest in telephone 
exchange 400 to 700 stations, by experi- 
enced man. Partnership considered. 
Give full particulars first letter. Ad- 
dress 3262, care of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 


Responsible party is in the market | 


for an exchange up to 1000 subscribers 
located west of Pennsylvania and east 
of the Missouri River. Eastern Ohio 
preferred. Must be in thriving com- 
munity with possibilities for develop- 
ment. Might consider a group of ex- 
changes if location and price are right. 
Give full particulars. Address 3271, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE—Telephone exchange, 
350 stations, income around $800.00 per 
month. Rates business $2.50, residence 
$1.50; room for extensions if desired. 
Price $21,000. Bargain for a real tele- 
phone man. Sand Springs Telephone 
Co., Sand Springs, Tulsa County, Okla. 


| 230 


| Wash. No electrical storms and finest 





FOR SALE — Telephone 
subscribers. Located at 


exchange, 
Asotin, 


climate in which to live. Plant in fine 
condition. Rebuilt less than two years 
ago. My reason for sale—cannot de- 
vote the time. Have other business. 
Business can be increased. Good rates: 
Business, $3.00 and $2.50; Residence, 
$2.00, $1.75 and $1.25 per month. Present 
expense per month, $69.00. Price $6,000. 
Cash. No trade. Asotin Tel. Exchange, 
Asotin, Wash. 


FOR SALE—Telephone exchange of 
250 stations. Income $3,000. Located 
south central Nebraska. Rural and 
city, giving very good service. Rest 
dence property for sale also if « esired. 
Very prosperous community. For pat 
ticulars, address Geo. R. Mead, Byrom 
Nebr. 





